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Comment 


Whatever they do, the managers and directors of opera companies 
are criticized. If they engage guest stars in abundance, they are accused 
of neglecting the native singers. If they rely heavily on the resident 
company, the public complains of monotony, and wants to hear the 
foreign stars. ‘Der Rosenkavalier should be sung in German, so that we 
can hear Schwarzkopf and Jurinac!* ‘What a pity that the fine English 
Rosenkavalier, one of the major achievements of the resident company, 
should have been scrapped!’ ‘How splendid Die Meistersinger used to 
be, with casts as good as Bayreuth!” ‘How admirable this English 
Mastersingers is, where the public can understand almost every word!’ 

During the 1959-60 Covent Garden season, which can be examined 
in summary form in last month’s opERA, there was much that could fairly 
be complained of: ill-chosen casts, undistinguished guest conductors, an 
unbalanced repertory, too few chances for the resident singers to develop 
in new roles . . . these things took some of the glitter off the splendours. 
There were fine things; but the handling of the company, as a company, 
seemed often to lack purpose or direction. And now all promises to be 
different. Though Solti is to come only in 1961-62, already the planning 
seems more purposive, more imaginative, and more suitably balanced. 
No doubt as the season progresses we may find cause to be critical 
again ; but what has been announced so far is altogether admirable. In 
prospect, we can only applaud. 

The ‘premium stalls’ scheme (a box or pair of seats bought for every 
night, or every other night, of the whole season) has succeeded ; all the 
firms concerned have renewed their subscriptions, and half a dozen more 
have joined them. Bette~ still, Covent Garden have at last, after thirteen 
years, inaugurated a subscription series for their public. A booklet of 
ten ticket vouchers (seven marked A, and three B) will cover each 
three-month period, and be exchangeable — some days before general 
booking opens — for, respectively, any of the performances marked 
‘A’ and ‘B’ in the prospectus (e.g., Sonnambula and Cavalleria are ‘A’, 
Macbeth and Wozzeck are ‘B’). The ten vouchers will cost roughly the 
same as nine tickets ; and for enhanced-price performances the subscriber 
will pay the difference when exchanging the voucher for an actual ticket. 
(In effect, this is the scheme described by our correspondent Mr Peter 
Edwards a year ago.) Covent Garden announce the scheme as experi- 
mental, and will strive to perfect it should difficulties arise. It seems to 
us admirable. When something special turns up, regular opera-goers will 
no longer have to compete against allcomers, as they did for Medea. 

Sadler’s Wells, meanwhile, go from strength to strength. Two full 
companies are in constant employment. The provinces as well as London 
are to see a varied and balanced repertory of new productions. Mr 
Tucker’s plans (see our News pages) are as ambitious and attractive as 
one could hope for. 

With Oedipus and The Nightingale, Ariadne auf Naxos and The 
Cunning Little Vixen at Sadler’s Wells, The Midsummer Night's Dream 
and revivals of Peter Grimes and Wozzeck at Covent Garden, and 
Henze’s new Elegy for Young Lovers at Glyndebourne, 1960-61 promises 
to be a season of exceptional interest. 




















A rehearsal of Bruneau’s ‘L’ Attaque du Moulin’. Left to right, Henry 
Albers, Bruneau, Nelly Marty, Gaston Dubois 


Emile Zola as Librettist 
by Angus Heriot 


A number of famous novelists have essayed the libretto; few, how- 
ever, with such success as Colette in L’Enfant et les Sortiléges. We'have 
Dickens, for one, with his Village Coquettes, an unpretentious but not 
unattractive opéra-comique that might have achieved greater fame had it 
been set by someone other than the obscure Hullah; Anatole France, 
who adapted his own drama of Les Noces Corinthiennes for Henri 
Busser; Arnoid Bennett, who provided Goossens with a Judith and a 
Don Juan de Majfiara; Priestley, of course, and his Olympians. Most 
unexpected of all, perhaps, Choderlos de Laclos, who collaborated with 
the mulatto adventurer Saint-Georges (better known as a duellist than as 
a composer) on Ernestine, an opéra-comique full of the lachrymose 
‘sensibility’ then in fashion, that would surely have disgusted Madame 
de Merteuil even if it charmed the Chevalier Danceny. 


But only one great novelist has devoted himself at all seriously to 
this branch of literature: Emile Zola. That he did so was largely, no 
doubt, owing to his friendship with the composer Alfred Bruneau, for 
whom he wrote all his librettos ; yet it seems likely that in any case Zola 
would sooner or later have ventured into the domain of opera. He was 
very much one of those men that are interested in everything and long 
to try everything at least once, and he had already attempted the 
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‘legitimate’ theatre with some success, with Les Héritiers Rabourdin and 
Thérése Raquin; whilst his novels show clear traces of operatic, and 
specifically Wagnerian, influence. The contemporary French playwright 
Audiberti recently sub-titled his remarkable tragedy of La Hobereaute 
‘a spoken opera’; and such a book as La Faute de l'Abbé Mouret might 
well be termed a ‘written opera’. The heroine Albine’s suicide by 
suffocation beneath a mound of flowers is sheer Puccini. (The latter did, 
incidentally, admire and contemplate using this astonishing work.) 


Bruneau and Zola met in 1888, when the novelist was already at the 
height of his fame whilst the composer was still in the throes of a 
difficult début. His first opera, Kérim, had been a fiasco, and he was 
looked upon as a dangerous hothead, one critic having gone so far as to 
write that his music was ‘as criminal as the bombs of Ravachol’! He 
acquired an introduction to Zola, as it happened, in the hopes of obtaining 
leave to base an opera on La Faute de l'Abbé Mouret. The two men 
immediately took to one another, but Zola was obliged to reply that he 
had already granted the rights on the book in question to Massenet (who, 
of course, never made use of them in the end, though he kept talking of 
the project) ;! however, the writer added, the book on which he was then 
engaged — Le Réve —would also, he thought, make good operatic 
material. Bruneau asked him to do the adaptation himself, but he 
declined on the grounds that he was no poet, and recourse was had to 
an experienced librettist, Louis Gallet (strangely, not only a hospital 
almoner by profession but also stone-deaf). Zola contented himself with 
revising the text— with due regard to Gallet’s susceptibilities — yet, 
according to Bruneau, ‘Le Réve nonetheless contains numerous passages 
by Zola’. The same system was adopted for 
the next opera, L’Attaque du Moulin, based 
on one of the stories in the Soirées de 
Médan ; but here, it would seem, Zola’s part 
was even more considerable. Bruneau quotes 
a letter of his, in which we find him writing: 
‘*. . . for the verses on the knife I felt that I 
should break the rhythm and affect a prosaic 
tone (un peu de prosaisme) to keep away 
from the drawing-room ballad . . . whilst in 
the farewell to the forest I have broadened 
the tone to the point of lyricism.’ Meanwhile 
he produced an article to coincide with the 
first performance, in which he expounded his 
ideas on opera. Wagner’s general system, he 
considered, should be adopted, but made 
‘more human, instinct with the passions of 
ordinary humanity, at once everyday and 
eternal’. 





iMany years later Bruneau adapted the book as 
a ‘straight’ play with incidental music by himself. 





Bruneau 




















Zola 


If, from now on, Zola did with- 
out a collaborator in writing his 
librettos, the reason, no doubt, was 
that in the meantime the question 
of prose in opera had been raised, 
or rather revived. Many years 
earlier, Gounod had set Le Médecin 
malgré lui as it stood, while 
Berlioz wrote that prose, being less 
regular, hence less tyrannical, than 
verse from the point of view of 
rhythm, should enable those setting 
it to find more freely flowing 
melodic forms: he never, though, 
put this view to practical effect. 
Gallet on his side complained, in 
his Notes d'un Librettiste, that ‘a libretto is a work in verse that is 
given to a composer for him to turn into prose’: poets have ever raged 
at musicians for their want of attention to prosody. All of which came 
to a head in 1890, or thereabouts, when the Paris newspapers even 
organized a poll on the subject among well-known composers of the day 
— opinions were divided — and Massenet asked Gallet to write Thais in 
prose. Somewhat inconsistently, the librettist preferred to express himself 
in what he called ‘melic prose’, which is in fact nothing other than free 
verse — the solution adopted in most modern operas, incidentally. 

Zola, for his part, was bolder. His next opera for Bruneau, Messidor, 
is entirely in prose — and at times, it must be admitted, most unmusical 
prose at that. How, for instance, can Bruneau have set to music such a 
phrase as: ‘Il a fallu qu’un des nétres, notre ancien voisin Gaspard, 
mordu par l’enragé désir des richesses, ne se contentant pas de l’antique 
lavage a la main, eft l’idée d’établir une usine, en amont du torrent’? 
The language is by no means always as gnarled as this, however; and 
Messidor is in fact a most remarkable, if not wholly successful, drama. 
It is moreover of interest in representing the first attempt at combining 
the two main operatic trends of the 1890s, verismo and post-Wagnerian 
symbolism. (Later instances were to be Louise, in which Charpentier 
contrasts ultra-realistic characters and situations with the Noctambulist 
and an off-stage chorus of spirit voices, both symbolic of Paris, the 
Modern Babylon ; and Illica’s strange libretto of Jris for Mascagni, in 
which the heroine is abducted to a brothel and drowns herself in a sewer 
amidst a welter of ecstatic pantheism.) Messidor, which preceded both 
these works, is in effect the story of the struggle between a wicked 
capitalist and his workers in a Pyrenean village where gold is panned 
from the local stream: the whole being as it were steeped in the 
symbolism of Gold, the mysterious, incorruptible metal for which men 
fight and kill, yet that stands for purity and truth, and confounds false- 
hood. This aspect is seen especially in the amazing scene of the sub- 
terranean Cathedral of Gold, in which the Virgin is enthroned with the 
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Child Jesus on her knees, everlastingly letting fall the gold-dust from his 
fingers, while the ballet represents a struggle between the followers of 
the Mistress (L’Amante) and the Queen — symbols of the sexual and 
power urges—for possession of the Gold; one had almost written, 
Rhinegold. Quite apart from Bruneau’s music, it is not surprising that 
the overall effect should be a little incoherent (there is also, by the way, 
a half-insane Nihilist and an almost Parsifal-like shepherd) and that many 
among the first audiences should have been puzzled, even positively 
repelled. The ineffable Clément and Larousse are particularly virulent 
against it, tax the libretto with ‘the basest triviality’, and inform us that 
‘the public was quite stupefied with astonishment at being confronted 
with a work signed by such a name, and so absolutely valueless’. This 
is a gross exaggeration, and Messidor, if it has faults, has also considerable 
qualities: indeed, few librettos are as fascinating to read. Equally, if it 
had detractors, the opera found numerous admirers as well. 

Messidor, then — first given on June 22, 1896— was making con- 
troversial, but on the whole satisfactory, headway when suddenly the 
Dreyfus affair came to a head. Bruneau stood most nobly by Zola, to 
the point of endangering his whole career ; and it was not until 1901 that 
their next joint work, L’Ouragan, appeared. Here, the element of 
symbolism has been very much reduced. In their foreword the col- 
laborators tell us that they had in mind ‘une ceuvre trés simple, trés une, 
trés grande, dans laquelle ils mettraient aux prises les puissances humaines 
déchainées poussées 4 leur paroxysme’. (I despair of rendering this very 
Zolaesque definition into any possible English.) The drama is in effect 
one sultry and clotted with passion, set on the rocky, inhospitable, vaguely 
Breton island of Goél — Verga, as it were, transplanted to Ushant — and 
lightened only by the lyrical scene of the Bay of Grace, a kind of seaside 
replica of the Eden-like garden of Paradou in La Faute de I’ Abbé 
Mouret. Like not a few of Zola’s works the libretto of L’Ouragan is 
something of a masterpiece, that in its extravagance comes perilously 
close to absurdity but is redeemed by its desperate sincerity, and a note 
of sheer greatness. The character of the jealous Marianne is one of the 
most remarkably drawn in all operatic literature. 

L’Enfant-Roi, which came out in 1905, three years after Zola’s death, 
is a much weaker piece of work. The plot, which aims at being amiably 
touching, succeeds only in being languid, long-drawn-out and uncon- 
vincing, and one is all too conscious of the desire to ‘cash in’ on the 
success of Louise. The scenic element is the most interesting, and even 
outdoes Charpentier’s opera in its insistence on painstaking, and Parisian, 
realism. There are scenes in the Tuileries gardens, the Place de la 
Madeleine, etc., and, Bruneau tells us: ‘Carré (the producer — son of the 
co-librettist of Faust) daringly accentuated the ultra-modern character . . . 
and even wished to ask Coquelin to come on-stage the first night and eat 
a cake in the scene of the bakery, which to justify his presence we situated 
opposite the Théatre Francais.” 

At the moment of his untimely death, Zola was busy putting the 
finishing touches to a fourth libretto, Sylvanire, ou Paris en Amour, that 
Bruneau never, in the end, set to music ; which is scarcely surprising. This 
truly fantastic work tells the story of the love between a young sculptor 
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The final scene of Act 1 of Bruneau’s ‘Nais Micoulin’, based on Zola’s 
‘La Douleur de Toine’. Saléza, Grandjean, Dufranne and Renaud 





and the star of the Opéra ballet (Zola was surely unreasonable in expect- 
ing a prima donna to portray a ballerina!): one act being set in her 
dressing-room, one in the Place de l’'Opéra during the Fourteenth of July 
celebrations, and one actually on the stage of the Paris Opera during the 
performance of a ballet — but backwards, so to speak, so that the back- 
drop represents the ‘wrong’ side of the curtain about to rise to reveal 
the audience which — had the work been given at the Paris Opera — 
would actually have been watching the opera. One wonders how the 
stage designer would have contrived this super-Pirandellian effect... . 
Incidentally, we may note that Zola had still not found a very musical 
idiom for his text: the following passage is not untypical— ‘Oh! La 
danseuse, la mime révolutionnaire et de génie! J’avais révé ce renouvelle- 
ment de la danse, tombée a des ronds de jambe et 4 des pirouettes.’ 
Bruneau equally refrained from using Violaine la Chevelue, a delirious 
fairy-tale piece written before L’Ouragan, and showing Zola in a very 
unfamiliar light. It is indeed hard to imagine how it could ever have been 
staged: for sheer luxuriance of spectacle and symbolism it has Die Frau 
ohne Schatten beaten hollow. . . . Conversely, the musician commemo- 
rated his friend by setting Lazare, which had in fact been the first libretto 
written unaided by Zola, then laid aside for ten years. It is a short, really 
fine and moving dramatic treatment of the biblical episade: but here the 
resurrected Lazarus implores Christ to spare him the sufferings of a 
further lease of life, and is at last permitted to return to the tomb. This 
one-act opera seems never to have been performed, but might well be 
worth staging by some enterprising management, in preference to Zola’s 
and Bruneau’s more elaborate and costly pieces. 

As has been seen, Zola’s venture into opera was interesting and 
original rather than really successful: partly, it must be admitted, through 
his own shortcomings as an artist — and as a stylist — but largely, too, 
through the fault of Bruneau, whose tragedy as a composer was to possess 
every quality save the all-essential one, inspiration. We can but wonder 
what would have happened, had Zola found another collaborator. Mean- 
while, in so far as Bruneau is remembered at all, it is rather on account 
of Le Réve and L’ Attaque du Moulin, works upon which Zola’s influence 
was only secondary, or partial. 
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New Light on Verdi 
by William Weaver 


In my old Schirmer piano score of /l Trovatore, copyrighted in 
1898, there is a preface by an American critic named E. Irenaeus 
Stevenson, which makes amusing reading today. Mr Stevenson asks 
himself the question: ‘Is the Trovatore a bad opera or a good one?’ 
His answer is then a masterpiece of evasion; he admits the generous 
flow of melody, but declares the recitatives ‘weak’, the melodies ‘com- 
monplace and occasionally vulgar’, the choruses ‘thin’. It isn’t surprising 
that in 1898, in the heyday of triumphant Wagnerism, the masterpiece of 
Verdi’s middle years should have been treated with such contempt, even 
by its own publisher. Nor is it surprising that, in 1926, when the score 
was reprinted, Schirmer’s felt no obligation to change the preface. During 
the last years of his life, and for several decades after his death, Verdi 
was loved but not respected. Then the familiar process of rehabilitation 
began, spearheaded by the Germans and consolidated by the English. 

In Italy, the process took even longer than elsewhere. Gatti’s 
biography, issued in the early ’30s, is a landmark. By the time the anno 
verdiano of 1951 came around, however, even the most highbrow critics 
and musicomanes were not ashamed of going to performances of operas 
like Ernani and Giovanna d Arco. Considering what a nation of writers 
Italy is, the amount of serious writing on Verdi is still small: Gatti’s 
book, Massimo Mila’s critical study (originally published in 1933, reprinted 
last year), and that’s about it. Verdian scholarship has lagged behind the 
rehabilitation. This year two events have taken place which may stimulate 
further scholarship: the establishment in Parma of an Istituto di Studi 
Verdiani, and the publication by Ricordi’s of Franco Abbiati’s mammoth 
four-volume biography, Giuseppe Verdi. 

One of the obstacles in writing about Verdi has been the difficulty 
in getting to important manuscripts and documents, most of which are 
either in the archives in Casa Ricordi (not always open to the public) 
or in the hands of the Verdi heirs at Villa Sant’Agata, which is out of 
the way and closed during the winter. When the Istituto is really on 
its feet (so far its finances are apparently skimpy), it is to be hoped that 
the various letters and manuscripts can be microfilmed and the films 
collected in one place, in the /stituto itself, readily available to students, 
both in Italy and elsewhere, who cannot make trips to the original 
sources. Meanwhile, the first fruit of the Jstituto is a handsome volume 
in three languages (Italian, English, and German), devoted to articles 
on Un Ballo in Maschera. These articles include a chapter from Abbiati’s 
biography, some interesting unpublished letters collected and presented 
by Frank Walker, an examination of the libretto by Francesco Flora, a 
musical analysis by Guido Pannain, a discography by Giuseppe Pugliese, 
and a provocative study by Massimo Mila of the discrepancies in the 
two latest Ricordi editions of the printed score (1914 and 1959), 
emphasizing the desirability of producing a clear, critical edition of this 
and other Verdi scores (another worthy undertaking for the newly- 
formed Istituto). 
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The frontispiece of the first piano score of ‘Ernani’: an illustration from 
Franco Abbiati’s new biography of Verdi 














Franco Abbiati 


Music critic of the authoritative 
Milanese daily // Corriere della 
Sera, Franco Abbiati enjoyed 
special advantages in the compila- 
tion of his long work. In addition 
to the sympathetic collaboration of 
the directors of Ricordi and the 
Verdi heirs at Sant’Agata, Abbiati 
had exclusive access to about five 
hundred unpublished Verdi letters, 
many of them to the librettist 

- Piave and hence of great interest, 
in the possession of the collector 
and antiquary Natale Gallini. With 

these letters, with any number of unpublished letters by Giuseppina 

Strepponi Verdi, by Verdian singers, with unfamiliar documents from the 

Ricordi collection, and new documents from other sources (including an 

entertaining and interesting group of letters furnished by the heirs of 

Mascheroni, first conductor of Falstaff), Abbiati has pieced together an 

almost day-by-day account of Verdi’s mature life, tracing the composition 
of many of his works from the first sketching of the libretto through the 
composition, the revisions, the rehearsals, and the first performance. 

From this new book, however, Verdi’s character emerges essentially 
as we already knew it from Gatti and Toye. Despite his love of privacy, 
his deep-seated hatred of publicity, Verdi had few secrets, and it is 
unlikely that biographers will ever make any sensational discoveries 
about his private life. Details are still lacking for his early years, the 
years of Le Roncole and Busseto, where local legend and fantasy have 
embroidered the bare and moving facts of the poor boy’s first steps 
towards fame. The description of this period, in Abbiati’s book, is 
enriched by the few pages of an unfinished biography of the composer 
by his Neapolitan friend, the witty caricaturist Melchiorre Delfico. The 
artist-biographer apparently decorated his manuscript pages with 
numerous drawings (one of the pages is produced in Volume I of 
Abbiati), and the modern reader can only lament Delfico’s not com- 
pleting what would have been a singular and charming work. 

Apart from this Delfico document, the first part of Abbiati’s 
biography is the least interesting, and some of it smacks of that béte noire 
of scholars, the ‘novelized life’. Throughout the book, Abbiati does not 
hesitate to write dialogue, putting into the mouths of Verdi and his 
interlocutors words and phrases presumably taken from letters or other 
documents. More often than not, however, Abbiati fails to give the 
source of his invention. In fact, the enormous value of the documents 
which Abbiati has so painstakingly arranged is considerably vitiated by 
the author’s unscholarly attitude. Annoyingly, Signor Abbiati does not 
always indicate which of the letters are hitherto unpublished and which 
have already been printed elsewhere. He only occasionally mentions the 
provenance of his documents, and in the four huge volumes there is not 
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Giuseppina Strepponi, with the score of ‘Nabucco’; and Verdi: two 
illustrations from Abbiati’s book 


a single footnote, nor is there any bibliography at the end. Admittedly, 
excessive notes can be a hindrance to readability (though surely a 
bibliography is not); still, to omit them altogether is hardly the ideal 
solution. So, while Abbiati’s Verdi is the most complete and the longest 
biography of the composer, it is not likely to be the last. A scholar with 
even more patience will have to come along and give Verdians a docu- 
mented, annotated life. Meanwhile Abbiati will have immeasurably 
smoothed this eventual scholar’s path. 

For the non-scholarly reader, Abbiati’s work has other little irrita- 
tions: the style is at times arch, certain figures in the Verdi story are 
incessantly referred to by inappropriate tags (Antonio Barezzi is con- 
stantly called ‘the Hans Sachs of Busseto’ and Emanuele Muzio is 
referred to as Sancho Panza); the chapters are given banal titles more 
worthy of a Sunday supplement than a serious biography ; and too often 
the biographer repeats in his own words what the reader can read on the 
same page in Verdi's. Still, the volumes are fascinating reading, and for 
admirers of Verdi who can read Italian and afford the price, they are 
indispensable. They are also a splendid example of the book-maker’s art, 
and contain a number of excellent illustrations, including some unfamiliar 
photographs of Verdi. 

If one’s image of Verdi remains more or less unchanged after read- 
ing the book, the portraits of many of the people around him come 
much more clearly into focus. Above all, Giuseppina Strepponi emerges, 
an extraordinary woman, worthy of a biography all her own. Abbiati 
prints a generous selection of her letters (complementing the passages 
from her note-books published by Alessandro Luzio in the Carteggi 
Verdiani), and he has evidently done about as much as is possible in the 
way of reconstructing the pathetic and tempestuous early years of the 
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Margherita Barezzi, Verdi's 
first wife: an illustration 
from Abbiati’s book 


Opposite, ‘Verdi and Luli’, a 
caricature by M. Delfico, 
published in the first 

Bulletin of the Istituto di 
Studi Verdiani 





singer, who was later to develop into such a wise, devout, and even 
prudish old lady. Particularly revealing and heart-rending is the draft of 
a letter Giuseppina wrote to Verdi in the spring of 1876, when the Verdis 
were in Paris, in the same hotel with Teresa Stolz. Apparently at that 
time Giuseppina shared the suspicion of gossips that the younger woman 
was her husband’s mistress. In this frank and dignified letter, she asks 
for a show-down. Verdi’s subsequent conduct suggests that the show- 
down came and Peppina’s jealous fears were dissipated. Abbiati, like 
preceding biographers, dismisses the gossip as unfounded. And the fact 
that Peppina and Teresa continued to be friends for the rest of Peppina’s 
life speaks volumes in the younger woman’s defence and, at the same 
time, offers another proof of Peppina’s firm and just nature. Around the 
Verdis, there is a galaxy of other absorbing people: the ingenuous, like- 
able Muzio; the astute Giulio Ricordi, to whom more than to anyone 
except Boito and Verdi himself, Otello and Falstaff owe their existence, 
the librettists from Solera to Piave to Boito, all different but all equally 
subject to Verdi's iron will. 

“What’s the need of dragging out a composer’s letters,’ Verdi wrote 
to his friend Arrivabene in 1880, when Florimo had just published his 
edition of the letters of Bellini, ‘letters that are always written hastily 
and carelessly, with no importance attached to them, since the composer 
knows that he doesn’t have to defend any claim to being a man of letters? 
Isn’t it enough for them to boo his notes? No! His letters, too! Ah, 
celebrity is a big nuisance! These poor small-great famous men pay 
dearly for their popularity! Never an hour’s peace, in life or in death!’ 
If he could see these four thick volumes dedicated to the facts of his 
life, Verdi would probably be horrified ; but he has nothing to fear about 
his reputation. From any seteertis it seems, he can only come out 
greater than ever. 
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prominence to the orchestra that has never before been achieved and w 


to hear much more of the detail o° the marvellous score.” 
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People: xli 
Birgit Nilsson 
by Walter Jeffries 


When the Editor invited me to write a ‘personal’ article on Birgit 
Nilsson for OPERA, I was very doubtful indeed whether I should accept. 
I asked myself, ‘How can I write such an article?’ and ‘Who wants to 
read only a list of superlatives?’ for how else could I possibly describe 
Birgit Nilsson? How easy it would be to quote some of her really 
amusing stories; to relate details of her really funny personal letters to 
me ; to discuss her gaiety, her almost endless wit ; or to talk of her warm 
human feeling and her great generosity towards relatives, friends, and 
fellow-artists. And yet I still asked myself: ‘Are readers of OPERA more 
interested in the human qualities of Madame Nilsson, or will they show 
more interest in her phenomenal God-sent voice and her great artistry?’ 
The late Ernest Newman, perhaps the most eminent Wagner scholar of 
our century, wrote in 1957 in his 88th year: ‘It rejoices me to have lived 
long enough to hear and see a young Briinnhilde of such present accom- 
plishment and such future promise as Birgit Nilsson.” You will therefore 
sympathize with my feeling of doubt as to whether I, a non-professional 
musician and rather inexperienced writer, could possibly do justice to the 
art of Birgit Nilsson. I still don’t know whether I can; but I will try my 
best. 

As I have not been asked to 
write a typical biography, but 
rather to give my own personal 
views on Birgit Nilsson, I shall 
refrain from listing the customary 
dates, such as her birth, and the 
numerous stepping-stones during 
her career.* Let me therefore start 
at my beginning. 

It was during the coffee break 
at an JIdomeneo rehearsal at 
Glyndebourne in 1951, when the 
late Fritz Busch asked me, ‘How do 
you like Birgit Nilsson?’ Let me 
confess that at the time my ears, 
eyes (and perhaps heart?) were so 
full of Sena Jurinac’s magnificent 





*See OPERA, October 1957, pages 617-8, 
for a summary of Birgit Nillson’s 
career to that date; and then August 
1959, page 497. 















Ilia that I took too little notice of Birgit Nilsson 
who had come to this country for the first time 
on the recommendation of Fritz Busch to sing 
Elettra. My answer therefore was somewhat non- 
committal ; whereupon Busch looked at me with 
amazement and said rather sternly: “You wait 
and see; one of these days she will be a really 
great singer’. How right he was, and at the same 
time how sad that he was not allowed to see his 
prophecy fulfilled! 

Since those days, Birgit Nilsson has indeed 
gone a long way; in fact, her meteoric rise to 
world fame is staggering when one realizes what 
she has achieved in less than ten years. I am 
writing this at Bayreuth where, a few days ago, 
I received the Covent Garden programme of the 
forthcoming visit of the Royal Opera Stockholm 

. of course, the home of Birgit Nilsson. In it 
I noticed Madame Nilsson described as ‘one of 
the world’s greatest dramatic sopranos’. Perhaps 
I am sticking my neck out if I venture to say that 
she is the greatest living dramatic soprano, especi- 
ally if opera connoisseurs view this description in 
the way I do. When I refer to dramatic sopranos 
I think first and foremost of Briinnhilde and 
Isolde (in German Hochdramatische), perhaps of 
Senta and Kundry, and also such parts as Salome 
and Elektra. 

OPERA readers probably know a great deal of 
Birgit’s history; all the same, a few facts should 
be briefly recorded here. She was born in a small 
village in South Sweden where her father, whom 
she adores, still lives on a delightful farm, and 
where Madame Nilsson always goes for a few 
days’ rest, whenever she possibly can . . . which 
is rare enough in view of her enormous commit- 
ments throughout the year and throughout the 
world (this is one reason why we Londoners see 
all too little of her). 

Madame Nilsson says, ‘I spoke and sang be- 
fore I walked . . . but then I began walking very 
late. Nowadays I don’t even walk. My car is too 
comfortable.’ She was about four years old, when 
an aged labourer on her parents’ farm, who really 
adored her, initiated her into the mysterious world 
of music by giving her a toy-piano for her birth- 
day, and immediately Birgit began playing. This 
was her meagre musical beginning; her child- 
hood was very happy, surrounded by animals; 
and apart from a sweet little voice, a natural gift 
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and love for music, nothing happened which could 
possibly foretell her great future as a musician 
or a singer. When she was about twelve she was 
not exactly discovered, but she did sing in the local 
church choir without any particular distinction. 

Let us skip the next few years which are not 
very different from the careers of most other 
singers (Music Academy, Opera School, singing 
lessons, and hard, very hard work) and then her 
first chance at the Stockholm Opera. Birgit told 
me years ago how she used to cry her eyes out, 
because she just could not get a part, and how 
Leo Blech, at a time when she was just into 
her early twenties ... stated that ‘she was 
quite unmusical, so there was little point in giving 
her anything of importance to sing’. After this, 
Birgit was on the point of giving up the idea of 
ever becoming a singer, let alone a great one, 
when one day, through the help of mutual friends, 
she was introduced to Fritz Busch, who was in 
Stockholm to conduct concerts and a few perform- 
ances at the Opera. He had quite a different view 
from his venerable colleague Blech, and insisted 
that she must sing Lady Macbeth under his baton 
a few months later. Birgit Nilsson always con- 
sidered this major event the real turning point in 
her life. Suddenly, after the premiére, the whole 
of Stockholm talked about her and her sensational 
success. Even Leo Blech changed his mind, and 
immediately afterwards, invited Birgit to sing in 
Berlin ; this in fact was her first appearance out- 
side her native Sweden. 

No more tears were shed! Giyndebourne 
followed soon after, and within a very short space 
of time Birgit Nilsson was a name in the world 
of opera. The extraordinary range, beauty, and 
power of her voice could no longer be hidden, or 
confined to Scandinavia. Engagement followed 
engagement at practically all major European 
opera-houses. Her style developed with particular 
leanings towards Wagner, and in this she still 
excels today. And yet . . . my first musical contact 
with her after the Glyndebourne Idomeneo was 
not in Wagner at all. It was in fact Salome in 
Munich, around Christmas 1956. I never heard 
a Salome sung like that (all other Salomes, please 
forgive me! ). How her voice soared over the vast 
Strauss orchestra and with what beauty of tone 
during the last twenty minutes of the work, which 
was unforgettable. I have been fortunate enough 


Three Stockholm photographs: Lady Macbeth ; Senta, 
with Sigurd Bjdrling as the Dutchman ; the Marschallin 














Sdlling 
Birgit Nilsson, a duckling in either hand, relaxes on her father’s farm in 
Sweden between Bayreuth ‘Ring’ cycles 


to have heard her Salome several times since, and my original 
impression, partly due to Birgit Nilsson’s ever-growing maturity, 
ee. has only been deepened. Let us hope London will one day have a chance 
to admire her Strauss singing. She is, of course, an excellent Marschallin 
too. I have never hai the good fortune of having seen Birgit Nilsson’s 
Turandot, but friends of mine in Chicago and Milan, whose judgements 
I have every reason to trust, told me her performance was ‘absolutely 
fabulous’. I believe them! Puccini must have had visions of somebody 
like Birgit Nilsson appearing on the horizon one day when he wrote his 
Turandot. Madame Nilsson’s Verdi parts, chiefly Amelia, Lady Macbeth, 
and Aida are likewise known and acclaimed in Milan, Vienna and many 
other famous opera centres. As for her Isolde, it is really such that 
ordinary superlatives cannot do her justice. 
How many truly wonderful Isoldes have we heard in the past (and 
I am now thinking of this generation only!). Yet somehow, as one grows 
older or a little more mature, memories seem to grow, and one ‘remem- 
bers big’. I am wondering sometimes whether they were really so superb. 
And am I wrong in saying, as I did above, that Madame Nilsson is our 
greatest living dramatic soprano? I think not! One has only to sit 
through the first act and watch her Narration and Curse . . . not 
even mentioning her superb second act and the ‘Liebestod’ . . . to feel 
shivers down one’s spine, and to realize that one has witnessed some- 
thing which perhaps (who can tell?) recurs only once or twice in a 
century. Who and where are those who have said ‘her voice is cold’? 
Cold . . . indeed! Anybody hearing Birgit Nilsson’s Isolde or Leonore 
(Fidelio) must be an iceberg if they remain unmoved. 
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The press notices after the first Nilsson appearance at the New York 
Metropolitan last December were quite unique, and yet quite uniform 
in their praise at the arrival of a new star on the opera horizon. Of 
course, the New York critics ‘invented’ Madame Nilsson, oblivious to 
the fact that she was already a great star and acclaimed as such not 
only in Bayreuth, Vienna, London, Stockholm and Milan, but even in 
their own country, namely Chicago and San Francisco. Be that as it may, 
New York took her to its heart and showered its love, admiration and 
hospitality upon her in full measure. A friend of mine, who has been 
with the Metropolitan Opera for a great many years, told me quite 
recently, that Birgit Nilsson’s Isolde was the greatest personal triumph 
of any singer there for over twenty-five years; and that tears were 
running down his cheeks when he first heard it. She is going back there 
later this autumn after some performances of Turandot and Walkiire 
in Chicago. 

And what about Birgit’s private life? What is she like as a person, 
as a colleague and as a friend? All these questions can be answered 
very simply. She is a tremendously generous person, a wonderful friend, 
helpful whenever she can be; has a delightful sense of humour; is a 
charming and most prolific letter-writer (in spite of her constant lack of 
time) ; is kind and helpful to all her colleagues, male or female, famous 
or not so famous; and is always full of pranks and fuf off-stage and 
on the stage . . . yes, even during performances, of which her Stockholm 
colleagues especially can ‘sing a song or two’. One little episode, which 


Birgit Nilsson with Walter Jeffries, the author of this article, and 
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Turandot in Chicago 


happened quite recently in Vienna, 
may be related here, because it 
shows Birgit’s quick wit and repar- 
tee. During a Tristan piano rehear- 
sal, Birgit’s string of pearls snapped 
and literally hundreds of pearls were 
strewn all over the place. Everybody, 
including Herbert von Karajan, 
rushed around madly picking up 
pearls. Karajan, a great pearl- 
picker and always the perfect gentle- 
man, suddenly stopped collecting 
pearls and asked: ‘Tell me, is this 
stage jewellery, or are they real 
pearls bought from your phenom- 
enal Scala fees?’ ‘Oh, no,’ said 
Birgit, ‘these ‘are cheap and very 
ordinary pearls bought from your 
Vienna fees!’ 


To those of our bachelor 
readers who now feel ‘this is a 
wife for me’, I have to relate to 
them the disappointing news that Nancy Sorensen 
Birgit Nilsson has a very charming husband, Mr B. Nicklasson, who owns 
three excellent restaurants in beautiful Stockholm, and he travels with his 
wife, whenever his time allows him to do so. Mr Nicklasson was originally 
a veterinary surgeon, but says his animals were not too keen on Wagner, 
whereas his restaurant patrons are. ‘One of my restaurants I called 
Rheingold’, he told me yesterday, grinning all over his face, ‘because 
my wife has no part in it!’ 

I am happy and proud of my friendship with Birgit Nilsson. What 
a great artist, what a wonderful friend, and together with her husband 
what a delightful couple! Let me conclude with the hope that Sir Cavid 
Webster may succeed, in the coming seasons, in persuading Birgit Nilsson 
to come to London more often than has been possible in the past. And 
yet I know only too well her own reply, ‘I wish I could; but I am 
sold out!’ 

Without Stockholm, Vienna, Bayreuth, Milan, Rome, Chicago, and 
New York (plus a few others), Covent Garden’s task would be a lot 
easier! Madame Nilsson’s is a strenuous, hard life, and yet how gratify- 
ing and ever-exciting to an artist who truly belongs to the world. A 
really great ‘star’ in the best and truest sense of the word . . . combined 
with the simplicity, modesty, and natural charm of a delightful human 
being: that is Birgit Nilsson. 
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NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. Fuller details of the first part of the 1960-61 season are 
now available. As already announced the season will open on October 19 
with a new production of La Sonnambula, with Joan Sutherland in the title 
role, and conducted by Tullio Serafin. Agostino Lazzari, remembered from 
Cambridge Theatre days, will sing Elvino, Jeannette Sinclair Lisa, and Joseph 
Rouleau Count Rodolfo. At later performances these last two roles will be 
sung by Mary Wells and David Ward. In the Rosenkavalier revival, which 
will be conducted by Edward Downes, Régine Crespin will make her Covent 
Garden début as the Marschallin (Una Hale will also sing this role during the 
season), with Hertha Tépper as Octavian, Joan Carlyle as Sophie, and Michael 
Langdon as Baron Ochs; the work will be sung in German. In Carmen, which 
will be conducted by Rudolf Kempe, Gloria Lane will sing the title role, 
Jeannette Sinclair Micaéla; James McCracken and Thomas Stewart, American 
tenor and baritone, will make their débuts as Don José and Escamillo 
respectively. Gloria Lane will also be heard as Santuzza in some of the 
performances of Cavalleria Rusticana; she will be the first mezzo-soprano to 
have sung the role at Covent Garden. When // Barbiere di Siviglia is given 
again, there will be several cast changes. Figaro will be sung by the 
Rumanian baritone Nicola Herlea, Bartolo by Melchiorre Luise, Almaviva 
by John Lanigan, Basilio by Joseph Rouleau. Teresa Berganza will again 
be the Rosina, and Edward Downes will conduct. In the Peter Grimes revival, 
Claire Watson will be Ellen Orford and James Pease Balstrode, in addition 
to Peter Pears in the title role. Other members of the cast will include 
Constance Shacklock, Josephine Veasey, John Lanigan and Ronald Lewis. 

Sadler’s Wells. In addition to La Traviata which opens the new season 
on October 5, there will be two more new productions before Christmas: 
Stravinsky’s The Nightingale, which will be given as part of a double bill with 
Oedipus Rex, and The Barber of Seville. The Stravinsky work, originally 
presented by the New Opera Company, will be conducted by Brian Priestmann, 
and produced by Colin Graham. Marion Studholme, Patricia Johnson, Alberto 
Remedios, Harold Blackburn and Leon Greene are the singers. In the Oedipus 
Rex performances, Patricia Johnson will be heard as Jocasta, with Ronald 
Dowd, Raimund Herincx, Stanley Clarkson and Denis Dowling. The first night 
of The Barber of Seville will be on December 7. Patricia Kern will sing 
Rosina, Sheila Rex Bertha, Kevin Miller Almaviva, John Heddle Nash Figaro, 
Eric Shilling Bartolo, and Stanley Clarkson Basilio. James Robertson will be 
the conductor, Douglas Craig the producer, and Carl Toms the designer. 
Other works in the repertory will be Tannhduser, Tosca, La Cenerentola, 
Figaro, Fidelio and Die Fledermaus. On Boxing Day, Orpheus in the Under- 
world will be revived for one week as a special Christmas attraction. 

The production of The Rake’s Progress planned for January has had to 
be postponed, owing to casting difficulties; it will probably be seen in the 
autumn. Instead, Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos will be given, produced by 
Anthony Besch and conducted by Colin Davis. The fourth new production 
of the season will be Janacek’s The Cunning Little Vixen, produced by Colin 
Graham. Another Offenbach operetta will be produced in April, and there 
will again be an August operetta season, with yet another new production. 

Katya Kabanova is to be revived with Amy Shuard. Other guest artists 
are Elsie Morison (singing the Countess in Figaro for the first time), Ian 
Wallace (Don Magnifico), Reginald Goodall (conductor, Tannhduser) and 
James Lockhart (conductor, Figaro). John Stoddart, formerly leading tenor 
with the D’Oyly Carte, joins the company. 

Glyndebourne. The 1961 season runs from May 23 to August 20. Hans 
Werner Henze’s new opera, Elegy for Young Lovers, with a libretto by W. H. 
Auden and Chester Kallmann, will receive its British premiére, produced by 
Giinther Rennert and conducted by John Pritchard. L’Elisir d’Amore will be 
the other new production. Fidelio will be revived, with substantially the 1959 
cast, and also Don Giovanni, Die Entfiihrung and II Barbiere. 
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Carl Rosa Opera. As briefly mentioned last month, the re-constituted 
Carl Rosa Company began its London season at the Princes Theatre on 
August 23. The repertory is as listed last month (Don Giovanni, The Barber 
of Seville, Rigoletto, Trovatore, La Bohéme, Faust and The Tales of Hoffman), 
and in addition there will be two performances of Manon Lescaut during the 
final week of the season. There are several singers well known from 
previous Carl Rosa seasons, including Edna Graham, Mona Ross, Estelle 
Valery, Charles Craig, Donald Campbell, Stanislav Pieczora, Joseph Satariano 
and Ernest Thomas. There will also be Odette Ansell, Heather Begg, Olwen 
Davies, Sheila Francis, Joyce Goodwin; Edward Byles, Eric Garrett, Rowland 
Jones, Laurie Payne, Brychan Powell, Joseph Ward and Frederick Wood. 

The Welsh National Opera gave a week’s season at Llandudno August 22 
to 27. The repertory consisted of The Barber of Seville, Die Fledermaus, 
Madame Butterfly, La Traviata and Il Trovatore. Among the artists taking 
part were Olwen Davies, Marie Collier, Victoria Elliott, Patricia Johnson, 
Julia Shelley, Catherine Wilson; Paul Asciak, Bryan Drake, Peter Glossop, 
Peter Grant, Rowland Jones, Michael Langdon, Kenneth Macdonald, Evan 
Thomas, Laurie Payne. The conductors were Warwick Braithwaite and Charles 


Groves. 


AMERICA 

New York, Metropolitan. The engagements of five more European singers 
for the 1960-61 season have recently been announced. They are Anneliese 
Rothenberger, Hermann Prey, Bonaido Giaiotti, Dino Formichini and Eberhard 
Waechter. 

Empire State Music Festival. The sixth season, which was to have opened 
on July 7 with a revival of Deems Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson, had to be post- 
poned for more than a week, following damage to stage, scenery and lighting 
equipment, by wind and rain. Owing to this postponement James Pease, who 
was to have sung the role of Colonel Ibbetson, found himself unable to do 
so, owing to his engagements with the Cincinnati Opera: his place was taken 
by the Canadian bass-baritone Pater Van Ginkel. Licia Albanese sang the 
role of Mary, originally created by Lucrezia Bori. Wilfred Pelletier was 
the conductor, and Desiré Defrére the producer. The festival also included the 
first American stage performance of Katya Kabanova in which Amy Shuard 
made her American début in the title role (replacing the indisposed Brenda 
Lewis), with Rudolf Petrak and Giulio Gari in the cast. Laszlo Halasz was 
the conductor, and Christopher West the producer. Other works heard were 
L’Assassinio nella Cattedrale, with Plinio Clabassi as Thomas a Becket, 
conductor Halasz; Madama Butterfly, with Camilla Williams/Elaine Malbin, 
Betty Hankin/Margery Mayer, Barry Morell/Gari, Frank Valentino, conductor 
Vincent La Selva, producer Defrére; and // Barbiere di Siviglia, with Roberta 
Peters, Carlo Zampighi, Frank Guarrera, Clabassi, Gerhard Pechner, conductor 
Jonel Perlea, producer Defrére. 

Boston. Each year at the Boston Arts Festival twenty-five thousand people 
see three performances of an opera given at the outdoor theatre in the Public 
Garden. This year’s offering was the Boston premiére of Vittorio Giannini’s 
The Taming of the Shrew, and I wish we had not had to wait so long for this 
event. The work itself is full of life, and the production, in collaboration with 
the New York City Opera Company, sparkled under the musical leadership of 
Julius Rudel. The work is an adaptation of Shakespeare’s comedy with a little 
added from Romeo and Juliet. All too sadly it is where Giannini deviated 
from Shakespeare that the opera suffers most. Both Lucentio and Bianca 
(Robert Williams and Dolores Mari) are given too much dramatic prominence 
and not enough ingratiating music. Walter Cassel as Petruchio and Keith 
Kaldenberg as Grumio were outstanding. Gail Manners was an effective 
Shrew. 

The New England Conservatory produced a good Suor Angelica (Carol 
Poppenger as Sister Angelica and Judith Goodman as her aunt) and a dull 
L’Heure Espagnole with Boris Goldovsky as director. The Boston Conservatory 
of Music produced an even duller American stage premiére of Galuppi’s // 
Filosofo di Campagna. William Allin Storrer 
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Alan D. Hewitt 
‘Hello Out There’, a new one-act opera staged in Philadelphia. Dean 
Bennett and Marianne Kehrli 


Dallas. The 1960 season will open on November 4 with a new production 
of Madama Butterfly, designed by Yjui Ito of the Kabuki Theatre and pro- 
duced by Hizi Koyke, who formerly sang the role with the San Carlo Touring 
Company. The season will also include Zeffirelli’s productions of Alcina from 
Venice and La Fille du Régiment from Palermo. In the former Joan 
Sutherland will make her American début. She will also be heard as Donna 
Anna in a third Zeffirelli production, that of Don Giovanni, in which the title 
role will be sung by Eberhard Waechter, and that of Donna Elvira by 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 

New Orleans Opera House Association have announced their plans for 
the 1960-61 season. There will be performances of La Gioconda (Milanov, 
Irene Kramarich, Giuseppe Gismondo, Cesare Bardelli), Cavalleria and Pag- 
liacci, Manon (Curtin, Gedda), I] Trovatore (Kramarich, Labé, Gorin), Don 
Giovanni (Siepi, Simoneau), and Andrea Chénier (Brenda Lewis, Di Stefano, 
Bardelli). 

Philadelphia. Hello Out There, a one-act opera by Jack Beeson, recently 
had its premiére at the Academy of Vocal Arts, Philadelphia. Dean Bennett 
was the Young Gambler and the young Swiss soprano, Marianne Kehrli, was 
the Gir 

San Francisco. Owing to the illness of Brenda Lewis, the role of Marie 
in the coming production of Wozzeck will be sung by the American soprano 
Marilyn Horne, who began her career as the voice of Dorothy Dandridge in 
the film version of Carmen Jones, and has been appearing in Germany at 
Gelsenkirchen during the last few seasons. The winners of the recent San 
Francisco Opera Auditions, the judges of which included Lauritz Melchior 
and Kurt Herbert Adler, were Catherine Gayer, soprano, and Howard Nelson, 
baritone. They have been offered contracts for the 1960 San Francisco season. 

Tanglewood. A new one-act opera, Port Town, by Jan Meyerowitz, with 
libretto by Langston Hughes, received its premiére at the Berkshire Music 
Centre on August 4. Boris Goldovsky was the conductor. 
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Anna Moffo as Violetta 


ARGENTINE 

Buenos Aires, Teatro Colon. The 
season continued with La Bohéme 
and La Traviata. In the Puccini opera 
Antonietta Stella, who was the Mimi, 
sang with surer control and displayed 
more musicianship than she had in 
Ballo in Maschera; but her Mimi 
was lacking in pathos. Giuseppe 
Campora was less impressive as 
Rodolfo than he had been as Ric- 
cardo; Mario Sereni was a rough 
Marcello; and Olga Chevaline, gen- 
erally a fine Musetta, was below her 
usual form. Juan Zanin’s Colline was 
a fine portrayal, and his singing of 
‘Vecchia zimarra’ drew from the 
audience the only mid-act applause 
of the evening. Juan Emilio Martini’s 
conducting was of a very high standard. 
lealia In La Traviata Anna Moffo scored a 
great personal triumph as Violetta. 
Miss Moffo’s voice is not over-large in size, but it is of an extremely beautiful 
quality and warm throughout almost its whole range. She sings with extreme 
delicacy and feeling, and is able to display a ravishing /egato and filato which 
give a particular charm to her sensitive phrasing. She portrayed the role with 
touching sincerity, and in the last act was especially moving in the ‘Addio del 
passato’, one of the best the Colon has heard for many years. Her Alfredo was 
Flaviano Labd, who sang effectively but whose acting was particularly wooden. 
Mario Sereni has improved greatly as Germont. The chorus sang well, and 
the veteran Ferruccio Calusio conducted the performance with skill and 

expressiveness. Filipe Romito was responsible for the production. 
Eduardo Arnosi 
Rio de Janeiro. The season continued with a special performance of 
Tosca which marked the fortieth anniversary on the stage of the baritone 
Silvio Vieira. He sang Scarpia at this performance, and during the course of 
the evening he was honoured by the government with the Carlo Gomez medal. 
Alfredo Colosimo sang Cavaradossi, and Eunice Lima Tosca. A performance 
of The Pearl Fishers, with Agnes Ayres (Leila), Bruno Lazzarini (Nadir) and 
Paolo Fortes (Zurga), showed once again that there are fine native voices in 
Brazil. If only managers and impresarios would come from abroad to hear 
them! Antonio José Faro 


AUSTRALIA 

The Elizabethan Trust Opera Co. was due to begin a provincial tour of 
Victoria early last month with a production of Rigoletto under the auspices 
of the Council of Adult Education. Ronald Jackson was to sing the title role, 
Rosalinde Keene Gilda, Donald Smith the Duke, and Neil Warren-Smith 
Sparafucile. After six weeks in Victoria the company will visit country centres 


in New South Wales. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna Staatsoper. Herbert von Karajan, in a recent Press conference, 
announced his plans for the 1960-61 season. In September there will be a new 
production of La Forza del Destino, with Antonietta Stella, Giulietta 
Simionato, Giuseppe di Stefano and Ettore Bastianini in the leading roles; 
Dimitri Mitropoulos will conduct, Franco Zeffirelli produce, and Benois design. 
Irn, October there will be a new production of Der Wildschiitz, and Vienna 
will see the Salzburg production of Die schweigsame Frau. In December there 
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will be a re-studied Meistersinger with new scenery for the last act; Paul 
Hager will be the producer. At the end of the month Karajan will conduct 
a new production of Die Fledermaus, with Hilde Gueden, Anneliese 
Rothenberger, Rudolf Schock, Giuseppe Zampieri, Erich Kunz, Walter Berry 
and Walter Slezak; Leopold Lintberg will be the producer, Teo Otto the 
designer. In January there will be a new production of Eugene Onegin, with 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau in the title role, and Sena Jurinac as Tatiana; Lovro 
von Matacic will be the conductor, Paul Hager the producer. In February, at 
the Redoutensaal, there will be a new production of Dido and Aeneas with 
décor by Pierre Ponnelle. In Easter 1961 Karajan will produce and conduct 
a new Parsifal, with Jon Vickers in the title role; in April follows Rennert’s 
production of Orff’s Oedipus der Tyrann, with Gerhard Stolze in the title role, 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser; and finally, in June 1961, there will be a 
new production of Turandot, with Birgit Nilsson, Leontyne Price and Carlo 
Bergonzi, conducted by Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, produced by Margherita 
Wallmann, with designs and costumes by Chin-Fu. Berg’s Lulu, in a produc- 
tion by Rennert, will reach Vienna in the 1961-62 season. 


(See also page 627) 
BULGARIA 


Sofia. Massenet is a composer with whose music Bulgarian audiences are 
familiar. Werther has been produced three times at the Sofia Opera, in 1920, 
1930 and 1945. Thais and Jongleur de Notre Dame have also been produced 
here. Manon, included in the repertoire of the Sofia National Opera in 1926 
and 1932, was revived early this season. 

It is known that a number of young Bulgarian singers have won growing 
recognition abroad of recent years. Suffice it to mention Dimiter Uzunov’s 
visits to the Metropolitan, London, and Milan; those of Nikolai Gyaourov 
to the Scala and the Vienna Opera; those of Nikola Nikolov to the Scala, and 
the successes of all three in the Bolshoy Theatre of Moscow. Moreover, 
not so long ago, Katya Popova, the well-known Bulgarian soprano, made a 
successful appearance in both Paris operas. It was therefore natural that she 
should be given the opportunity of repeating her success on our stage. 

It is, indeed, the image of Manon, as created by Katya Popova, which is 
the most striking thing in the new production at the Sofia National Opera. 
Manon-Popova is a most captivating woman who knows the value of her 
charm and uses it to the full. Only in the last scene, when facing death, does 
she appreciate De Grieux’s devoted love. Popova imbues these features with 
much emotion and sincerity, given with a light, artistic touch. Her lovely, 
resonant voice gives each note the right nuance, with a skilful grasp of every 
detail, and in an exquisite manner which is truly French. And the dominant 
note is her remarkable artistic simplicity. Lyubomir Bodurov makes a worthy 
partner. His interpretation of young Des Grieux is strong, and he uses to the 
full his remarkably beautiful and powerful voice. The other parts were also 
most effectively interpreted—S. Dishliev’s beautiful baritone as Bretigny, 
M. Paounov’s dramatic talent as Guyot, D. Kozhouharov’s excellent Comte 
Des Grieux. 

This new production is the work of Mihail Hadji-Mischev. He has kept 
to a traditional interpretation of characters and situations, within the frame- 
work of convincing stage realism. He has done away with the sentimentality 
and musical comedy character which often overlay productions of Manon. 
Without attempting any strikingly original effects, he has achieved a truthful 
performance staged with logic and due stress on the atmosphere which 
surrounds the principal characters. Anna Hadki-Mischev’s settings are true to 
the style of the period, and provide an excellent frame for the performance. 
R. Bovadjieva conducts the orchestra correctly. 

The new production of Manon is a good addition to the repertoire of the 
National Opera, which already lists over fifty works. Manon has been 
produced in a more contemporary conception at the National Opera of Roussé, 
whose company is expected to visit Sofia with it this season; Penka Marinova, 
the prima-donna of the Roussé Opera, has enjoyed great success in the part. 

Dimiter Zenginov 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Bratislava. Eugen Suchon’s The Whirlpool has now become a permanent 
and successful part of the repertory of 21 opera houses. This is 
certainly an extraordinary success in view of the present state of musical 
dramatic composition. It is also why a further work of Suchon’s, Svatopluk, 
aroused such lively interest even before it was first performed. And after the 
first night the composer received a telegram from an Austrian agency asking 
for the exclusive copyright of the opera for the whole of the Western world. 
Suchon was certainly very gratified by the interest in his work at home 
(Svatopluk is already being studied by the Prague National Theatre and the 
Kosice Opera) but was also much surprised, as he thought Svatopluk too 
national, too typically Slovak. 

The theme of the opera is taken from the history of the Czech and Slovak 
nations and portrays events from the time of the powerful ruler of the Great 
Moravian Empire, King Svatopluk. The libretto, which is based on the play 
King Svatopluk by Ivan Stodola and adapted by the composer and Jela 
Kremeryova, excels in its convincingly drawn characters and types. The figure 
of King Svatopluk himself is the peak of the musical and dramatic construction 
of the work. Broken by sickness, lying on his death-bed, he curses his two 
sons Mojmir and Svatopluk, who betray the idea of unity declared by their 
father. Mojmir wants ‘to rid the slaves of their bonds, to drag his nation from 
its misery’, whereas the younger Svatopluk, ambitious and aggressive, does not 
hesitate to ally himself even with the enemy in his yearning for power and 
the throne. 

In his score Suchon has developed beyond the basic ballad-like tone of his 
earlier works. He has succeeded in conveying the main dramatic idea through 
his exciting musical speech, and in creating a convincing musical atmosphere. 
His work combines long-dead rhythmic heathen dances and the melodies of 
ancient songs, and he has not hesitated to link these to a more modern style 
of characterized musical speech. The opera has wide musical surfaces, rounded 
musical wholes which are firmly dove-tailed into one another. From it all 
emerges the basic feature of Suchon’s mastery— humanity and sensitivity to 
the elements of Slovak folk music, which can be seen mainly in the masterly 
choruses and song scores, in the rhythm of the ancient dances and the 
simplified musical and dramatic expression. Ernest Stryc 


FRANCE 


Lille. Intrigued by a chance to see Thomas’s Hamlet, not performed in 
Paris since 1938, I went to the Lille Opera recently, expecting at best a 
provincial gratification. I’m happy to report that I made acquaintance with 
a beautiful opera house and attended an excellent performance of a distin- 
guished work. Hamlet, which Bizet considered a masterpiece, and was a wild 
success at its 1868 premiére with Nilsson as Ophelia, breaking all previous Paris 
Opéra attendance records, is certainly one of the nineteenth-century French 
works most deserving of a careful revival. Carré and Barbier’s simplification 
of the play is shockingly efficient for a score which never aims at Shakespearean 
sublimity, but succeeds thanks to limpid cleanly-cut melodic charm. The purist 
may cavil at Thomas’s perfectly lucid Hamlet, unequivocally feigning madness 
and left unscathed at final curtain (the last chorus is set to “Vive Hamlet, notre 
roi’), but his Ophelia is no less than a genuinely tragic opera heroine, and the 
work is full of elegant choruses and lovely tunes, Italianate in style, sRappy 
reminiscences of Grétry and Boieldieu, and practically all of it is superior to 
Mignon. Orchestration is often marked by a concision and a feeling for 
dramatic transitions not usually associated with Thomas. Michel Dens was an 
excellent, surprisingly extrovert Hamlet, Juliette Clary a dramatic Gertrude, 
but the evening was dominated by Denise Boursin’s Ophélie—the taxing 
pyrotechnics of her mad scene and death were encored! —and the second 
death surpassed the first! Production was rather schematic, gloomy Elsinore 
intermittently looking like a Puvis de Chavannes landscape of the Loire valley 
— which, however, was fine for the Grand Ballet, ‘La Féte du Printemps’, 
immediately preceding the mad scene—this odd juxtaposition, which may 
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sound ridiculous on paper, works very well on stage. Ophelia intrudes on 
the chorus of frolicking peasants and offers them her bouquets; they flee in 
consternation at her state, their whole afternoon ruined, and her death is 
doubly moving for its isolation on a large stage just emptied of dozens 
of lovers. Robert Allpress conducted with verve. The choice of works this 
season by M. Cottinet, director of the Lille Opera—Massenet’s Don Quichotte, 
Walkire and Entfiihrung in German, Platée, La Voix Humaine, and in April, 
a French production of Moniuszko’s Halka (which I regret not having been 
able to stay on for) — indicates that Lille fare is much more varied than that 
in most French provincial theatres. Elliott Stein 


Vichy. Performances at the Grand Casino during July included // Barbiere 
di Siviglia with Mado Robin, Michel Sénéchal, Michel Dens and Henri Médus; 
Tosca with Suzanne Sarrocca, Paul Finel and Michel Roux; Madama Butterfly 
with Liu Li Fei, Pierre Fleta and Jacques Doucet; Roméo et Juliette with 
Andrée Esposito and Gustave Boitiaux; Boris Godunov with Miroslav Canga- 
lovic and Eugenia Zareska; Rosenkavalier with Berthe Monmart, Sarrocca, 
Andrée Simon and Médus; and Salome with Inge Borkh, Ramon Vinay and 
René Bianco. During August and early September there will be performances 
of Carmen (Jane Rhodes, Janette Vivalda, Albert Lance, Jacques Bacquier), 
Manon (Esposito, Henri Legay, Bacquier), Lakmé (Andrée Gabriel, Michel 
Cadiou, Xavier Depraz), La Bohéme (Eugenia Ratti, Gabriella Tucci, Gianni 
Raimondi, Renato Cesari), and Die Walkiire (Astrid Varnay, Ruth Siewert, 
Sebastian Feiersinger, Gustav Neidlinger, Josef Greindl). 


GERMANY 
Plans for the 1960-61 Season 


Aachen 
Lohengrin, Simone Boccanegra, La Dame Blanche, L’Africaine, Fidelio, 
Die toten Augen, Die Zaubergeige, Romeo und Julia, Ariadne auf Naxos. 


Berlin, Staatsoper 
Pimpinone (Telemann), Don Carlos, Tai Yang erwacht (Forest — 
premiére), Boris Godunov, Orfeo (Gluck), Peer Gynt (Egk), Ezio (Handel). 


Berlin, Komische Oper 

La Traviata, producer Walter Felsenstein; Der fliegende Hollander (first 
Wagner production at Komische Opera, producer Joachim Herz); Puntila 
(Paul Dessau — world premiére; producer Felsenstein); and one further 
Felsenstein production to be decided, probably a programme of one-act 
works. Kurt Masur, former music director of the Staattheater in 
Schwerin, has been appointed musikalischen Oberleiter; he will conduct 
the new Traviata production, as well as Otello and ee 


Bielefeld 
Iphigénie en Aulide, Don Giovanni, Die Entfuihrung aus dem Serail, Der 
Freischiitz, Lohengrin, Capriccio, L’Italiana in Algeri, Macbeth, Die 
Verlobung in San Domingo (Zillig— premiére), Krapp oder Das letze 
Band (Miahlovici — premiére), Der rote Federbusch, La Traviata, Boris 
Godunov, Mr Broucek’s Excursions. 

Brunswick 
Meistersinger, I Vespri Siciliani, Boris Godunov, Eugene Onegin, Madama 
Butterfly, Hoffmann, Rosenkavalier, I Quattro Rusteghi, Il Prigioniero, 
Die Briicke von San Luis Rey (Reutter). 

Dortmund 
Don Carlos, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Tannhaduser, Carmen, Don 
Pasquale, Si jétais Roi, La Bohéme, Pagliacci, Wozzeck, Dantons Tod. 


Essen 
Tannhduser, Cosi fan tutte, Zar und Zimmermann, Der Vampyr 
(Marschner), Falstaff, Turandot, Faust, Mirandolina (Martinu — German 
premiére). 
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Germany—Plans for the 1960-61 Season—(contin ed) 


Gelsenkirchen 
Orfeo or Alceste, Zauberfléte or Figaro, Falstaff, Tannhduser, Pagliacci, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Elektra, Le Donne Curiose, Il Trovatore, Lohengrin, 
Wozzeck, Lo Frate 'nnamorato (Pergolesi), Schneider Wibbel (Lothar), 
Ariadne (Martinu — premiére), Mahagonny, Die Schule der Frauen, Der 
Anal phabet (Lhotka-Kalinski), [1 Mondo della Luna. 

Hagen 
Der Barbier von Bagdad, Don Pasquale, Giulio Cesare, Forza del Destino, 
Rigoletto, Parsifal. 


Hanover 
Zauberfléte, Don Giovanni, Antigonae, Cenerentola, La Traviata, Otello, 


Lohengrin, Schwanda. 

Heidelberg 
Il Mondo della Luna, Fidelio, L’Italiana in Algeri, La Dame Blanche, 
Un Ballo in Maschera, Il Tabarro, Gianni Schicchi, Capriccio, Hary Janos, 
Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny. 


Karlsruhe 
Boris Godunov, Aida, Don Carlos, Zauberfléte, Walkiire, Die Zaubergeige, 
Albert Herring, Les Pécheurs de Perles, The Two Widows (Smetana), Le 
Comte Ory, Zar und Zimmermann. 

Kiel 
Alceste, Zauberfléte, Cenerentola, Otello, Trovatore, Hoffmann, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, Rosenkavalier, Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Maha- 
gonny, Der Prozess, Der silberne Reiher. 

Mainz 
Figaro, Macbeth, Arabella, La Bohéme, Jenufa, Hansel und Gretel, 
Mirandolina, Das Verhér des Lukullus. 

Stuttgart 
New productions: Saul (Reutter), with Gustav Neidlinger in the title 
role; Simone Boccanegra, with Gladys Kuchta, Eugene Tobin, Alexander 
Sved, Gottlob Frick, Gustav Neidlinger; conductor Janos Kulka; Eugen 
Onegin, with Lore Wissmann, Josef Traxel, Raymond Wolansky; con- 
ductor Ferdinand Leitner; Fledermaus, with Wissmann, Ruth-Margret 
Piitz, Josef Traxel, Wolfgang Windgassen, Neidlinger; conductor Leitner; 
Elektra, with Martha Médl in the title role; producer Wieland Wagner: 
Fliegende Hollander, with Neidlinger in the title role; producer Wieland 
Wagner. 

Weimar 
Fliegende Hollander, Rigoletto, Marike Weiden (Rudi Griesbach — 
premiére), Betrothal in a Monastery, Ezio, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, 
Die Hexe von Passua (Gerster), Il Campiello. 

Wismar 
Der Freischiitz, Rusalka, I Quattro Rusteghi, Il Matrimonio Segreto, Il 
Trovatore, Der Giinstling (Wagner-Regeny), La Périchole, Zigeunerbaron. 


(See also detailed listing under separate towns below) 








Berlin, Stiidtische Oper. The last new production of the 1959-60 season 
was Madama Butterfly with Pilar Lorengar in the title role, Irene Dalis as 
Suzuki, Sandor Konya as Pinkerton, and Ernst Krukowski as Sharpless. 
Christian Véchting was the conductor, Werner Kelch the producer. 

The first new production next season will be Blacher’s new opera, 
Rosamunde Floris, which will be heard during the Berlin Festival. Richard 
Kraus will conduct, and Erwin Piscator will produce. Stina Britta Melander 
will sing the title role, and Kerstin Meyer that of Wanda. 

Artur Rother, who has been first conductor of the Stidtische Oper for 
the last twenty-five years, retires at the end of this season as does the first 
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A scene from ‘Dantons Tod’, in the Liibeck production. Report on 
pages 625-6 


chorus master, Hermann Liiddecke, who has been in the theatre for fifty years. 
He prepared the chorus for performances conducted by Leo Blech, Bruno 
Walter, and Fritz Busch. 

Berlin Komische Oper. The last new production of the season was 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo. The title role was sung by the American tenor David 
Thaw (Claire Watson’s husband); Liane Dubin was the Zerline, Hanna 
Schmoock Pamela, Hermin Esser Lorenzo, Georg Baumgartner Beppo, and 
Herbert Rdssler Giacomo. Vasclay Neumann was thé conductor, Gétz 
Friedrich the producer. 

Berlin Staatsoper. The final new production of the 1959-60 season was 
Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, with Heinrich Pflanzl as Falstaff, Gerhard 
Unger as Fenton, Robert Lauhéfer as Herr Fluth, Hans-Joachim Lukat as 
Herr Reich, Jutta Vulpius as Frau Fluth, Sona Cervena as Frau Reich, and 
Ingeborg Wenglor as Anna Reich. Hans Léwlein was the conductor, Carl- 
Heinrich Kreith the producer. 

Augsburg. New productions of Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail, Gotterdam- 
merung, Don Carlos, Hoffmann, Madama Butterfly, Arabella, The Carmelites, 
Volo di Notte, Die Fledermaus. Repertory includes Zauberflote, Rheingold, 
Walkiire, Siegfried, The Bartered Bride, Carmen, Falstaff, Tosca and Salome. 

Istvan Kertesz is Generalmusikdirektor, Anton Mooser first conductor. 
The company includes Renate Fack, Marion Lippert, Hilde Nicoll, Aennelie 
Schwarz-Baumbach, Norma Willmann; Robert Bruce Anderson, James Davis, 
Helmut Graml, Ernst Grathwol, Anton John, Willy Kubesch, Paul de Medina, 
Gerhard Schott. 

Coblenz. New productions include Chabrier’s Le Roi malgré lui, La Vida 
Breve, Meistersinger, Don Giovanni, Martha, Carmen and Rigoletto. 
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Cologne. New productions for the season: L’Astuzie Feminili (Cimarosa), 
La Forza del Destino, Hoffmann, The Bartered Bride, Gianni Schicchi, Die 
Frau ohne Schatten, Oedipus Rex. The repertory includes a further thirty 
operas. Oscar Fritz Schuh is the Generalintendant, and Wolfgang Sawallisch 
the Generalmusikdirektor. The company includes Ingeborg Exner, Elisabeth 
Griimmer, Hildegard Hillebrecht, Ilse Hollweg, Erika Kath, Hanna Ludwig, 
Edith Mathis, Elisabeth Schirtel, Walburga Wegner; Carlos ‘Alexander, Frans 
Andersson, Marcel Cordes, Benno Kusche, Hermann Prey, Wilhelm Schirp, 
Rudolf Schock, Eugene Tobin, Fritz Wunderlich. Conductors: Militiades 
Caridis, Siegfried Kéhler, Joseph Rosenstock, Giinter Wand. 

Darmstadt. Repertory includes Macbeth (Verdi), Eugene Onegin, L’Heure 
Espagnole, Oedipus Rex, Il Campiello, The Good Soldier Schweik (Kurka), 
Prinz von Homburg. Hans Zanotelli is the Generalmusikdirektor. 

Dessau. One of the more interesting revivals during the season was 
Oberon, which was conducted by Heinz Réttger, and produced by Willy 
Bodenstein. Kate Sennewald and Katharina Nicolai shared the role of Rezia, 
Joachim Riecke sang Huon, Ernst Kramer Oberon, and Anita Allwardt Fatima. 
Prokofiev’s Bethrothal in a Monastery was another of the season’s novelties. 

Dresden. A new opera, Der Zauberfisch by Fidelio F. Finke, with libretto 
by Wilhelm Hiibner, had its premiére at the Staatsoper on June 3. The singers 
included Dora Zschille, Ruth Glowa-Burkhardt, Ruth Lange, Inger Karén, 
Angela Kolniak, Johannes Kemter, Hans Georg Novotny. The conductor was 
Rudolf Neuhaus. 

Diisseldorf/Duisburg, Deutsche Oper am Rhein. New productions (first 
perfs. Diisseldorf): Cosi fan tutte, Pagliacci, Edipo Ré (Leoncavallo — first 
perf. in Germany), Freischiitz, Ali Baba (Cherubini), Bettelstudent, Daphne 
(Strauss — first perf. in Diisseldorf), A Midsummer Night's Dream (Britten — 
first perf. in Diisseldorf). New productions (first perfs. Duisburg): Rheingold, 
Waffenschmied, Der Diener zweier Herren (Jan Hanus —first perf. in German), 
Aida. Repertory includes a further thirty-five operas. Hermann Juch is the 
Intendant, Alberto Erede the Music Director. The company includes 
Valerie Bak, Ingrid Bjoner, Christel Goltz, Hildegard Hillebrecht, Ilse 
Hollweg, Margarita Kenney, Dorothea Siebert, Astrid Varnay, Gisela Vivarelli, 
Erika Wien; Carlos Alexander, Kurt Béhme, Walter Beissner, Hugh Beresford, 
Marcel Cordes, Wilhelm Ernest, Deszé Ernster, Rudolf Francl, Kurt Gester, 
Gabio Giongo, Per Grunden, Thomas Hemsley, Hans Hopf, Guus Hoekman, 
Heinz Imdahl, Ernst Kozub, Benno Kusche, Fritz Ollendorf, Randolph 
Symonette, Josef Traxel, Kurt Wehofschitz, Otto Wiener. Conductors: 
Reinhard Peters, Arnold Quennet, Eugen Szenkar, Fritz Zaun. 


Diisseldorf. The 150th anniversary of the birth of Nicolai was celebrated 
with a new production of Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, with Deszé 
Ernster, Marcel Cordes, Erich Winkelmann, Willi Brokmeier, Ingrid Paller, 
Ingeborg Lasser and Sigrid Schmidt in the leading roles. Robert Schaub was 
the conductor, and Walter Eichner the producer. 

Frankfurt. New productions: Der Prinz von Homburg, Hary Janos, 
Quattro Rusteghi, Walkiire, Simone Boccanegra, Frau ohne Schatten, Falstaff 
(or Arabella), Don Pasquale, Eine Nacht in Venedig. Harry Buckwitz is the 
Intendant, Georg Solti the Music Director. 

Freiburg in Breisgau. The recent season included new productions of 
Ariadne auf Naxos, with Doris Jung in the title role, the first local perform- 
ances of I] Mondo della Luna and Smetana’s The Kiss, and a new production 
of Tannhduser, with Walter Beissner in the title role. 

Gelsenkirchen. The first local performance of Mark Lothar’s Schneider 
Wibbel was recently given in the presence of the composer. Another local 
premiére was that of Wozzeck, which was conducted by Ljubomir Romansky, 
with Walther Finkelberg in the title role, Erich Benke as the Tambourmajor, 
Franz Wyzner as the Doctor, Kurt Meinhardt as the Hauptmann, and Marylin 
Horne as Marie. 

Hamburg. New productions: Figaro (Schmidt-Isserstedt — Rennert), The 
Bartered Bride (Leopold Ludwig— Rennert), Oedipus Rex and Antigone 
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Verdi's ‘Macbeth’ in Liibeck 


(Honegger) (Ludwig — Rennert), A Midsummer Night's Dream (Ludwig — 
Rennert), Hoffmann (Solti— Leopold Lintberg), Pelléas et Mélisande (Ansermet 
— Oskar Waelterlin). The repertory comprises a further forty-five operas, 
including Wozzeck, Lulu, Die Schule der Frauen, Aniara and Der Prinz von 
Homburg; these, with Oedipus Rex, Antigone and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, will be heard in a special week of modern opera from February 21 to 
28, 1961, which will open with the German premiére of the new Britten opera. 

Rolf Liebermann is the Intendant, Leopold Ludwig the Music Director. 
The company includes Mimi Aarden, Ursula Boese, Anne Bollinger, 
Erna-Maria Duske, Clara Ebers, Siw Ericsdotter, Lieselotte Félser, 
Elisabeth Griimmer, Maria von Ilosvay, Edith Lang, Gisela Litz, Martha Médl, 
Melitta Muszely, Helga Pilarczyk, Anneliese Rothenberger, Anny Schlemm, 
Ria Urban, Astrid Varnay, Elfriede Wasserthal, Helene Werth; Mathieu 
Ahlersmeyer, Hans Beirer, Toni Blankenheim, Sebastian Feiersinger, Herbert 
Fliether, Josef Greindl, Horst Giinter, Ernst Haefliger, Theo Herrmann, Heinz 
Hoppe, Hans Hotter, Sandor Konya, Benno Kusche, Helmut Melchert, Josef 
Metternich, Arnold van Mill, Hermann Prey, Sigmund Roth, Vladimir Ruzdak, 
Rudolf Schock, Arturo Sergi, Gerhard Stolze, Eugene Tobin, Ernst Wiemann, 
Lawrence Winters. Conductors: Leopold Ludwig, Ernest Ansermet, Albert 
Bittner, Ernest Bour, Wilhelm Briickner-Ruggeberg, Joseph Keilberth, Istvan 
Kertesz, Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, Georg Solti. 


Liibeck. For those familiar with the various conditions in which pro- 
vincial opera has to struggle or languish in the Anglo-Saxon or Scandinavian 
countries, a visit to a small German or Italian city can often prove a most 
sobering and stimulating experience. Providing one is prepared to see the 
international standards of Hamburg, Munich or Stuttgart in their proper 
perspective, then much can be learnt from the practical and economical way 
many of the smaller German theatres go about their work as feeders or 
‘Nachwuchs’ stages for the larger international centres. If positive artistic 
and musical direction are provided, the results can often amount to something 
more than that, for it is here that the fundamental issues of operatic practice, 
both scenic and musical, have to be essayed and mastered without those larger 
scale technical and orchestral resources which are available in larger centres. 
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Here too, with more extended rehearsal time for fixed ensembles, special atten- 
tion can be given to such issues as corporative diction, phrasing and the shaping 
of true ensemble work. Such indeed was the general impression conveyed by 
performances of the Stiidtische Biihnen, Liibeck, a city which with barely 
more than 200,000 inhabitants can pride itself on thirteen virtually full 
abonnement evenings and a repertory which offers an average of seven or eight 
new productions each season of such demanding scores as Salome, Dantons 
Tod, Il Prigioniero, Ariadne auf Naxos and Tosca. 

Throughout three performances of Die Zauberfléte, Macbeth and Dantons 
Tod, the most impressive feature was the excellence and thoroughness of the 
musical preparation and the superlative direction of Christoph von Dohnanyi, 
who at once emerged as a conductor of singularly outstanding promise. In 
his handling of these works Dohnanyi showed at once a flair for the shaping 
of ensemble and a natural feeling for colour, structure and climax of a kind 
and quality which should soon take him to larger centres. As Danton, Herbert 
Klomser gave a competent even if sometimes a clumsy characterization, while 
Veijo Varpio made an acceptable Desmoulins. Kurt Horres’s routine production 
contained a few pleasing choral groupings but was otherwise undistinguished. 

Ulricht Brecht’s Die Zauberfléte production, on the other hand, contained 
a wealth of delightful touches, and was in many respects a model of 
economy combined with imagination and good taste, making skilful use of 
colour and light on a gauze curtain backdrop. Among the most impressive 
musical features were the phrasing and phenomenally good diction of the 
ensemble, and a thoroughly sensitive approach to Mozartian stylistic ramifica- 
tions. Ingrid Czerny was an impressive and vocally brilliant Kénigin, while 
Veijo Varpio, who has advanced astonishingly since his Stockholm Duke of 
Mantua some twelve months ago, sang Tamino beautifully. Gisela Knabbe 
produced some beautifully sustained piano singing as Pamina. Ulrich Brecht’s 
Macbeth was similarly interesting, containing many pleasing touches in the 
choral groupings especially in the first Witches Scene. Hermann Rohrbach, 
despite some poor diction, gave an assured performance of the title role, while 
Heinz Hagenau as Banquo gave a pleasingly sonorous account of himself, as 
he had done also as Sarastro. Veijo Varpio’s Macduff seemed almost too 
lyrically shaped, but again left no doubt as to the excellence of his vocal 
material. As Lady Macbeth the young American Elaine Cencel gave a 
promising but immature performance. Despite some lack of weight in her top 
notes and her somewhat clumsy German, she braved the Brindisi and finally 
offered a Sleepwalking Scene which was of no mean technical accomplishment. 

Andrew McCredie 

Munich. New productions: Mathis der Maler with Otto Wiener; Carmen 
with Hertha Tépper and Fritz Uhl; Hoffmann, Cavalleria and Pagliacci, 
Friedenstag (Strauss), Forza del Destino, Madama Butterfly, Oedipus der 
Tyrann (Orff). Rudolf Hartmann is the Intendant, Joseph Keilberth the 
Music Director. 


Ulm. The new production of Fidelio had Wolfgang Windgassen as 
Florestan, Patricia Thomas and Doris Jung sharing the role of Leonore, 
Lambertus Bijnen as Pizarro, and Karl Hauer as Rocco. Harald von Goertz 
was the conductor. 

Weimar. Among recent events at the Deutsches Nationaltheater have 
been revivals of Arabella, with Lisbeth Schmidt-Glanzel in the title role and 
Kurt Kéhler as Mandryka, Die Hexe von Passau (Gerster) and Hoffmann (with 
the Giulietta episode coming last). 


Wiesbaden. During the last part of the season Otello was revived with 
Karl Lieb! in the title role, and Liselotte Rebmann and Hannelore Backrasz 
sharing the role of Desdemona; Herbert Esser was the conductor. 


Wuppertal. New productions: Iphigénie en Tauride, Cosi fan tutte, Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia, Don Carlos, 11 Trovatore, Eine Nacht in Venedig, Il 
Tabarro, Katya Kabanova, Ariadne auf Naxos, Christoph Colombe (Milhaud). 
Revivals of Don Giovanni, Rigoletto, Die Fledermaus, Il Prigioniero. Crischa 
Barfuss is the Intendant, Hans Georg Ratjen the first conductor. 
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‘Nabucco’ in the Theatre of Herodes Atticus, Athens 


German Opera Statistics 


During the 1958-59 season the 236 German-speaking stages in Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, performed 1,660 different works (opera, operetta, 
ballet and plays), of which there were 565 operas by 280 different composers. 
At the top of the list came Verdi with 2,267 performances in 170 theatres, 
followed by Mozart, 1,699 perfs. in 111 theatres, Puccini, 1,351 perfs. in 108 
theatres, Lortzing, 1,044 perfs. in 62 theatres, Richard Strauss, 509 perfs. in 74 
theatres, and Wagner, 193 perfs. in 46 theatres. Handel, whose bi-centenary 
was being celebrated, had 400 perfs. in 43 theatres. 

Forty-two operas each received more than 100 performances during the 
course of the year; these were: 


Le Nozze di Figaro. . . . 452/28 [Il Trovatore . « » = See 
Der Wildschiitz . . . . . 433/24 Der Waffenschmied >... a 
Die Zauberfléte . . . . . 431/26 Don Pasquale .... . 195/13 
cae sk kk te a ee ee oe eo ee 
SS OS ere lll re 
Carmen . . »- 371/21 Turandot . . « mmeeriz 
Un Ballo in Maschera . . 364/23 Il Matrimonio Segreto - « 186/14 
Der Freischiitz . . . . . 354/27 Cavalleria Rusticana . 176/12 
Tosca . . . 340/28 Die lust. Weiber von Windsor 165/9 
Zar und Zimmermann . . . 318/16 Martha . ; 149/11 
The Bartered Bride . . . 317/22 Der fliegende Hollinder « \» Say 
Il Barbiere di _— - - 311/20 Rusalka. . ;: «+ Ee 
Rigoletto ... . . »- 294/23 La Forza del Destino . .»« Eth 
Fidelio . . <0 « 6 Se Eee Cs cs. < iw 
Madama Butterfly . . « « 262/21 Ariadne auf Naxos... 122/14 
Cosi fan tutte . pO. i  — re eee 
Die Entfiihrung aus d. "Serail ee: eee sg st 6. ce 
Don Giovanni. . 256/16 Giulio Cesare. . ... . 109/11 
Hoffmann . .. . . .. . 247/17 Der Rosenkavalier . . . . 105/14 
Pagliacci . . .. =. =. . 243/17 Die Meistersinger . . . . 102/18 
Aida ae OT hese SE aA fe else tele ee 
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‘Samson et Dalila’ in the Theatre of Herodes Atticus, Athens 


GREECE 


Athens. The summer season at the Ancient Theatre of Herodes Atticus 
opened on June 15 with a performance of Nabucco, conducted by Totis 
Karalivanos and produced by Leo Hedomansky. The title role was sung by 
the Spanish baritone Manuel Ausensi, and that of Abigaille by Maria 
Kerestedji (Donna Anna at the Stoll in 1958). At later performances the role 
of Abigaille was sung by Lela Zografou and Z. Papadaki. Samson et Dalila 
was revived with Nell Rankin and James McCracken in the leading roles, 
and Ausensi and V. Yannoulakos alternating as the High Priest. Andreas 
Paridis was the conductor, and Riccardo Moresco the producer. John 
Stefanellis was the designer for both operas. 


ISRAEL 


The Israel Opera staged Aida, despite the absence of a large orchestra 
and professional chorus. Edis de Philippe produced, and the conductor was 
the Rumanian-born Ernest Paldi. Other than Lenora Lafayette in the title role 
the soloists were barely adequate for the demands of the music. A few days 
after the Aida premiére the Israel Philharmonic gave a concert performance 
of La Forza del Destino, in which Erich Leinsdorf, who conducted, made 
enormous cuts, including all of Act 3 and the first part of Act 4. His conduct- 
ing seemed disinterested. Lucina Amara, despite a voice that lacks dramatic 
power, sang sweetly and lyrically as Leonora. Richard Tucker sounded tired 
as Alvaro, Mario Zanasi displayed a nice young baritone voice as Carlo but 
was unable to colour his singing effectively, and Giorgio Tozzi was too light 
for Padre Guardiano. William Wolff, a Fulbright scholar, distinguished himself 
as Melitone. Alfred Frankenstein 


ITALY 


Rome, Terme di Caracalla. The opening performances of the summer 
season were La Fanciulla del West (Gigliola Frazzoni, Gastone Limarilli, 
Giangiacomo Guelfii; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis), Cavalleria Rusticana 
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(Luisa Malagrida, Daniele Barioni, Aldo Protti) and Pagliacci (Clara Petrella, 
Gianni Poggi, Protti, Mario Borriello, Giovanni Malapiero as Beppe — this 
last-named tenor was Edgardo in the pre-war Pagliughi complete Lucia 
recording). 


Venice, La Fenice. The opening of the thirtieth Biennale d’Arte was 
celebrated with a special gala performance at the Fenice of I/ Campiello, with 
Elena Rizzieri, Vittoria Palombini, Luigi Pontiggia, Mario Borriello, Florindo 
Andreoli, Santa Messina and Giorgio Tadeo. The conductor was Ettore 
Gracis, and the producer Mercedes Fortunati. Four performances of Otello 
were given in the courtyard of the Palazzo Ducale during August. The title 
role was sung by Mario del Monaco and Dimiter Uzunov, that of Desdemona 
by Marcella Pobbe, and Iago by Tito Gobbi. Nino Sanzogno was the con- 
ductor, and Herbert Graf the producer. 


JAPAN 


In Tokyo, the old-established Fujiwara Opera Company presented seven 
performances of Madama Butterfly conducted by Gaetano Cornelli, with 
Kuniye Imai in the title role. Miss Imai has sung in Europe, and some months 
ago made a one-night appearance at the Metropolitan, but this was her first 
stage appearance in Japan. She has a rich, vibrant voice, remarkable for a 
Japanese singer, and has obviously greatly benefited by a number of years of 
study in Europe; she is, however, in need of further experience and training. 
With careful guidance and advice she might well develop into an extremely 
competent singer. 

The Niki-Kai Opera Group, which is composed largely of graduates of 
the Tokyo Conservatoire of Music, gave a series of performances of Cosi fan 
tutte; they were supported by the Kyoto Municipal Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Carl Caelius. This production, which was in the tradition of the 
Vienna State Opera, was remarkable for the polish of the ensemble; singing 
honours went to Kyoko Itoh (Despina) and Sumito Tachikawa (Guglielmo). 

The Japanese Broadcasting Company (N.H.K.) sponsored an operatic 
evening consisting of stage performances of Ravel’s L’Enfant et les Sortiléges 
and a short new Japanese opera by Ro Ogura, Netta. Two performances of 
Hisen Karafune, a new opera about Okinawa by Mrs Kikuko Kanai, were 
given in late March on the big stage of the principal Kabuki Theatre; this 
large-scale production, complete with Okinawan Orchestra, Okinawan ballet, 
the Japan Philharmonic Orchestra and members of the Fujiwara Opera Group, 
proved to be more a revue than a serious opera. Earlier this year the junior 
members of the Niki-Kai Group took part in an amateurish production of 
Die Zauberfléte. 


Osaka. The international music festival at Osaka this spring included a 
Japanese opera, Koscak Yamada’s The Black Ships. According to Ross 
Parmenter’s report in the New York Times, this is a ‘strongly pro-American 
work, that has Townsend Harris, the first United States consul in Japan, as its 
hero’. The work, says Parmenter, is ‘basically an Italian opera. It utilizes 
Japanese folk songs, Geisha dances, a Buddhist chant and other touches of 
Japanese colour, but the harmonies are those familiar to the West, and it 
calls for a conventional orchestra in the pit. Much of it is very pretty in a 
post-Puccini way, though dramatically it is not very convincing’. The role of 
Harris was sung by the Italian tenor Arrigo Pola, who has been living in Japan 
for the last two years. Mariko Yamada, the composer’s wife, sang the part of 
Okichi, the Japanese girl who falls in love with the American, but who is 
ordered to kill him by her father, Yoshida, a Samurai, opposed to the 
admission of foreigners to Japan. This role was sung by Rhyozo Tate. The 
Kansai City Orchestra was conducted by Takashi Ashina. 





The Philopera Circle is planning a production (in Italian) of Rossini’s 
Otello, May 8 to 15, 1961. Professional singers are being engaged for the 
leading roles. Auditions will be held in October. For details apply to the 
Director, 25 The Avenue, Orpington, Kent. 
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Paul Asciak as Otello 


MALTA 


The open-air season of opera 
opened with Carmen, in which the 
title role was sung by Mafalda 
Masini, Antonio Annaloro sang José, 
Clara Sartori Micaéla, and Nino 
Carta Escamillo. This was followed 
by La Traviata, with Maria Luisa 
Cioni making her Maltese début as 
Violetta. Luciano Saldari was the 
Alfredo and Piero Cappuccilli the 
Germont. In Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci the singers were Clara 
Sartori, Annaloro, Carta; and Cioni, 
Paul Asciak, Cappuccilli ‘and Ernesto 
Vezzosi. Asciak was also heard sing- 
ing his first Otello, when Verdi’s 
opera was revived, with Sartori as 
Desdemona and Cappuccilli as Iago. 
Sgr Castagnino was the season’s con- 
ductor. 


RUSSIA 


Moscow. The Moscow Musical Theatre bears in its complete name those 
of both Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko, a reminder of the fact that 
the present theatre on Pushkin Street springs from two separate studios of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, which those two eminent pioneers of realism founded 
at the turn of the century. Up to the war two separate companies, each 
producing operas in its own style, occupied the theatre, one of them staging 
ballets as well. Today there is a single management. 

The repertory is somewhat startling in its extent and variety. It includes 
Nemirovich-Danchenko’s productions of Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne and the 
same composer's first complete work, Pepito, and Stanislavsky’s production of 
Eugene Onegin; an ambitious staging of Prokofiev’s War and Peace, with 
which it will be interesting to compare the Bolshoi production promised for 
early December; and a number of lesser-known contemporary operas such as 
Kabalevsky’s The Family of Taras and Tikhon Khrennikov’s In the Storm, 
which has remained in the repertory for over twenty years. To this repertory 
Prokofiev’s Duenna would have been added last November had the company 
not gone at short notice to Leningrad to make room for the Komische Oper 
from East Berlin. 

The management of this theatre now considers it its duty to commission 
new operas on contemporary subjects. The first results of this policy are 
operas by Molchanov (on the Italian novelist Prattolini’s The Street of Poor 
Lovers) and by Trembitsky (on a tale by the distinguished writer Paustovsky), 
both of which will go into rehearsal shortly. Ivan Dzerzhinsky has been 
commissioned to write an opera on a libretto based on Mikhail Sholokhov's 
grim story The Destiny of a Man. Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera is to be 
revived — Les Vépres Siciliennes has retained its popularity since its revival 
three years ago — and Richard Strauss’s Rosenkavalier is promised. 


Uzbekistan. The Uzbek Opera and Ballet Theatre has been open for just 
20 years. Its predecessor was the Ferghana Musical Drama House, founded 
some 40 years ago by the Uzbek playwright and composer Khamza Khakim 
Zadeh Niyazi. The young Uzbek composers wrote their first operas jointly 
with their older Russian colleagues. The veteran Soviet composers, Sergei 
Vasilenko and Reinhold Gliere, for instance, were co-authors with the young 
and still inexperienced Mukhtar Ashrafi and Talib Sadykov. Vasilenko and 
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Ashrafi composed the operas Buran and The Great Canal; Gliere and Sadykov 
Leili and Medjnun and Gyulsara. 

During the 20 years of its existence the Uzbek Opera Theatre has been 
staging a large number of productions. Its repertory includes The Queen of 
Spades and Eugene Onegin, Les Pécheurs de Perles and Carmen. Apart from 
classical and Uzbek operas, the theatre has produced several operas of the 
other Soviet republics, including the Armenian Almast by Alexander Spendi- 
arov, the Buryat At the Foot of the Sayan Mountains by Sergei Ryauzov, and 
the Azerbaijani Kerogly by Uzeir Hadjibekov. More important, the new 
Uzbek operas were becoming mature and richer. Among them were Mukhtar 
Ashrafi’s grand historical opera Dilorom; Solomon Yudakov’s comic 
Maisara; the lyric-dramatic opera based on modern Soviet life Zainab and 
Omon, composed jointly by Talib Sadykov, Yunus Radjabi, Dani Zakirov 
and Boris Zeidman, and Ulugh-Beg by Alexei Kozlovsky (Ulugh-Beg, grand- 
son of Timur and one of the greatest astronomers of the world, was exiled 
and slaughtered by his own son). 

Dilorom is the name of the heroine of the famous poem Seven Planets, 
written several centuries ago by the classic author of Uzbek literature Alisher 
Navoi. The slave singer Dilorom is in love with the court architect Moni, and is 
persecuted for this by the cruel Shah Bahram, who banishes ‘her to the desert 
where she is devoured by wild beasts. The brave girl’s struggle for her 
happiness and freedom makes a highly dramatic subject for the libretto. 
Mukhtar Ashrafi, pupil of that wizard of orchestration Sergei Vasilenko, 1s 
a connoisseur of Uzbek melodies. There are many arias, ensembles and 
choruses in the opera. The main role is excellently performed by the young 
Uzbek singer, Saodat Kabulova, who possesses a voice approaching the timbre 
of the coloratura soprano, but characterized by broad dramatic expression. 

The appeal of Uzbekistan’s first comic opera, Yudakov’s Maisara (with 
a libretto based on Khamza Khakim Zadeh Niyazi’s play of the same name), 
lies in its kinship with the people. At the same time, both the score, with 
its many lovely melodies, and the libretto possess value as works of art. The 
opera features an event of pre-revolutionary Uzbekistan. Maisara is the name 
of a clever, witty and brave widow, no longer young or beautiful, but attrac- 
tive for her warm heart and humanity. Maisara is worried over the fate of 
Aikhon, the young bride of her beloved nephew Chubon. Aikhon is so lovely 
that she is besieged on all sides by the powerful men of her locality—among 
them the old judge Khidoyat and the rich Darga. They try to keep 
Aikhon from marrying Chubon. The Mullah Doust is enamoured of Maisara, 
and the two of them finally help Aikhon and Chubon to wed. At the wedding, 
one and all acclaim Maisara for her resourcefulness. 


The gay and vivid melodies of Maisara arranged for an orchestra with 
folk instruments, have drawn the attention of other theatres to this opera. 
The central role is sung by the popular Uzbek actress Khalima Nasyrova (the 
first Uzbek Carmen). Her rich mezzo-soprano, with its strong upper register, 
is very well suited to it. Aikhon is sung by Saodat Kabulova, a lyrical 
soprano; and the comic role of the Mullah Doust is excellently performed by 
Kerim Zakirov, a character bass. 

The action of Zainab and Omon takes place on a rich collective farm, 
against whose background is staged the clash between the old customs and 
the new way of life. Zainab is betrothed from childhood to Sabir, but she 
loves Omon, who returns her love. Her parents insist on retaining the old 
customs and demand that Zainab marry Sabir. Zainab, however, prefers to 
take her life. Omon, ‘warned by his loving heart’, rushes to the river’s edge 
just as Zainab is about to throw herself into the water. 

The part of Zainab is beautifully sung by Khalima Nasyrova, whose 
sonorous and expressive voice accentuates the dramatic appeal of the opera, 
and Omon is played and sung by the young tenor Elgash Yuldashev with 
warm sincerity and deep lyricism. In his décor for both Maisara and Zainab 
and Omon, Meli Musayev has produced wonderful views of his native Uzbeki- 
stan. And the theatre has an excellent chorus which copes ably with the 
polyphonic complexities of the score. This is significant indeed when one 
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remembers that 20 or 25 years ago the Uzbeks had no chorus at all. Their 
songs were designed for one voice only. 

The Uzbek Opera and Ballet House is a theatre of great promise, possess- 
ing as it does a company that works with avid enthusiasm, talent and 
industriousness. No one doubts that it will present many more fine produc- 
tions, Georgy Polyanovsky 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Cape Town. The first performance of John Joubert’s new opera, Silas 
Marner (after the novel by George Eliot), will be given on November 5 to 
celebrate the jubilee of the South African College of Music. Gregorio 
Fiasconario, who will sing the title role, will be the producer, and Erik 
Chisholm will conduct. 


SWITZERLAND 


Lausanne. The lyric season included Werther (Martell, Dens, Suzanne 
Sarroca), Lakmé (Robin, Legay, Dens, Taverne) and Manon (Jacqueline 
Brumaire, Legay, Dens, Taverne). 

At the fifth Lausanne Festival the Belgrade Opera performed Boris 
Godunov in the Rimsky-Korsakov version, an abridged version of Khovan- 
shchina, and Eugene Onegin produced by Friedrich Schramm. The singers 
included Radmila Bakocecic, Biserka Cvejic, Melanie Bugarinovic, Aleksandar 
Marinkovic, Drago Starc, Dusan Popovic and Miroslav Cangalovic. The 
conductors were Kresimir Baranovic and Oscar Danon. 

The autumn festival of Italian Opera will include Don Carlos, Turandot 
and La Traviata. 

Geneva. The next season will include Der Rosenkavalier (in French, 
with Régine Crespin as the Marschallin), L’Elisir d’Amore, Aida, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Faust, Mireille and Le Roi I’a dit (Délibes). 

(See also page 627) 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas. The 1960 season, organized by Giorgio D’Andria, was due. to 
open on June 11 with Tosca sung by Margherita Roberti, Flaviano Labo, and 
Mario Zanasi, conductor Renato Cellini. The repertory will be II Barbiere 
di Siviglia, La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Rigoletto, La Bohéme, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, and Madama Butterfly. Artists include Gianna D'Angelo, 
Elisabetta Caradona, Reyna Calanache, Gloria Lind, Margherita Roberti, 
Margarita Roggero, Claramae Turner; Dino Dondi, Giuseppe Gismondo, 
Flaviano Labé, Nicola Moscona, Cornell MacNeil, Gerhard Pechner, Mario 
Zanasi, and Carlo Zampighi. Renato Cellini and Primo Casale are the 


conductors. 





We hear that... 


Glenice Halliday, the British mezzo-soprano, who has sung with the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, has been studying in Munich with Karl Schmitt-Walter, 
and has signed a contract with the Flensburg Opera for the 1960-61 season. 
She will be singing Ortrud, Amneris, and Frau Reich in Die lustigen Wieber 
von Windsor. 

Jerome Hines appeared in Budapest as Mephistopheles in between his 
appearances at Bayreuth. 

Amy Shuard made her American début at the Empire State Festival, New 
York, on August 2, in the title role of Katya Kabanova (the first full stage 
performance of the opera in the U.S.A.). Christopher West was the producer. 

Tito Schipa will be one of the members of the international jury at the 
Erkel singing competition, to be held in Budapest later this month. 
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The Belgrade Opera at the Lausanne Festival. Above, a scene from 


‘Khovanshchina’. Below, Dusan Popovic as Eugene Onegin and Drago 
Starc as Lensky 








Particam 





Marchiori 


SUMMER FESTIVALS 


Opposite, a scene from Henk Badings’s new opera, ‘Martin Korda,.D.P.’, 
which had its premiére at the Holland Festival. Above, a scene from 
Peri’s ‘Euridice’, staged in the Boboli Gardens during the Florence Maggio 
Musicale. 


These events—as well as the festival productions at Glyndebourne, 
Aldeburgh and Edinburgh, Aix-en-Provence, Bayreuth, Munich and 
Salzburg, Spoleto, etc.—will be reviewed in the special Festival Number 
of OPERA, to be published in mid-October. 








Gramophone Records 
(Reviewed by the Editor) 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti), with Maria Callas (Lucia), 
Margreta Elkins (Alisa), Ferruccio Tagliavini (Edgardo), Piero Cappuccilli 
(Enrico), Bernard Ladysz (Raimondo), Leonard del Ferro (Arturo), Renzo 
Casellato (Normanno). Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. Tullio Serafin. 
COLUMBIA SAX 2316-7 (stereo only). 


I do not propose to bore or annoy readers by analysing yet again Callas’s 
art, or listing her vocal deficiencies, or by making a detailed comparison 
between the two Callas Lucia performances. The first two things I am not 
doing, because I realise only too well that you either like Callas or you don’t 
and no amount of special pleading, historical analogies, etc., will make the 
slightest difference to the unconverted. (And why bother to preach to the 
unconverted anyway?) As for a detailed comparison between the Callas 
Lucia recorded six or more years ago, and that recorded in February 1959, I 
would need far more space than I have at my disposal at present. 

Callas is a perfectionist, and those who have seen her at work, either 
rehearsing an opera, or recording, will tell of the infinite care she takes over 
the smallest detail; how she will go back over a single phrase time and time 
again, until she appears to be satisfied with the final result. A role like Lucia 
repays that kind of treatment, and once again we are amazed as page after 
page of the old score comes to life as never before, and phrase after phrase 
in the recitative passages assumes a new meaning. In the recitative preceding 
Lucia’s first aria, Callas manages to establish this character as a flesh and 
blood creature. In the letter duet with Enrico, she is incomparable, and once 
again the phrase ‘Ah! il core mi balzo’ tugs at our own heart-strings. In her 
performance of the ‘Mad Scene’, her utterance of the phrase ‘Alfin son tua’ 
has already become a model for all other Lucias, and the mad scene itself is 
not the occasion of the traditional prima-donna display of pyrotechnics, but 
the logical conclusion of the menial derangement that began when Enrico 
showed her the forged letter. This Lucia is no moon-struck girl, but a 
deranged woman. 

Tagliavini is apt to be over-generous with his famous ‘honeyed’ tone; 
some people may call it almost crooning—but there is still more than a hint 
here as to why his Edgardo was so highly admired immediately after the war 
I find his contribution to the finale of act two most exciting. Piero Cappuccilli 
has a good voice, but sounds inhibited in his scene with Callas, and unimagina- 
tive the rest of the time. Bernard Ladysz sounds as if he’s strayed into Italian 
opera by mistake; he’d be far more at home in Mussorgsky or Borodin. 
Margreta Elkins is a very positive Alisa; Leonard del Ferro a forthright 
Arturo; and Renzo Casellato sounds like all other Normannos one has heard. 

Serafin repeats his eloquent reading of the score, and the British orchestra 
and chorus acquit themselves admirably. One regrets the cuts—perhaps one 
day we’ll get the duel scene and other omissions on the stage at Covent Garden 
—or better still when Decca record the work with Joan Sutherland as well 
they must. Not only is there room for another recorded Lucia, but Miss 
Sutherland’s interpretation, quite different from Callas’s, is just as legitimate 
and interesting in its way. 


DON PASQUALE (Donizetti), with Alda Noni (Norina), Cesare Valletti 
(Ernesto), Sesto Bruscantini (Pasquale), Mario Borriello (Malatesta), Armando 
Benzi (Notary). Orchestra and Chorus of Radio Turin. Mario Rossi. CETRA 
CPLC 1242a-b. 

First a word of welcome for these new British Cetra recordings, pressed 
by Rare Records Ltd. of Osmaston, Derbyshire, and distributed in Great 
Britain by Messrs. Independent Distributors, 13 George Street, Salford, 8. 
The OLPC label is retailing at 24s. 9d.; LPC series at 39s. 9d., and LPV 
(10in.) series at 29s. 6d. The first two British Cetra releases include this 
Pasquale, Mefistofele and Tosca (both reviewed below), and La Fanciulla del 
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West and Un Giorno di Regno (to be reviewed shortly). In addition there are 
a number of recital discs (Tagliavini, Tassinari, Lauri-Volpi) and selections 
from Don Carlos and Butterfly. Future plans include releases of Ernani, 
Guglielmo Tell, I Lombardi, and recitals by Pagliughi, Valletti, Stignani, etc. 

This Pasquale is several years old, and one must not expect hi-fi quality 
of recording. The surfaces are rather better than the original Italian pressings, 
but there is some unevenness of production, and a deterioration of quality 
towards the end of sides. The performance is most enjoyable however, includ- 
ing the delicious Norina of Alda Noni, sounding much as she did at the 
Cambridge Theatre shortly after the war; Valletti, then early in his career, 
and singing really beautifully; Bruscantini, a lightweight but stylish Pasquale; 
and Borriello a suave Malatesta. Mario Rossi, an under-rated Italian con- 
ductor, directs an alive performance. 


MEFISTOFELE (Boito), with Marcello Pobbe (Margherita), Disma de Cecco 
(Elena), Ebe Ticozzi (Marta), Ede Marietti Gandolfo (Pantalis), Ferruccio 
Tagliavini (Faust), Giulio Neri (Mefistofele), Armando Benzi (Wagner and 
Nerco). Orchestra and Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin. Angelo 
Questa. CETRA OLPC 1260 (3 records). 

I cannot say that I find this work improves with repeated hearings. 
Although there are some fine passages in the score, a lot of the music seems 
pretentious to me. It needs a Toscanini or De Sabata, aided by a Chaliapin, 
really to bring it off. Angelo Questa gives a coarse reading of the score, and 
although Neri was justly famed for his interpretation of the title role, he 
brings little subtlety to it. Tagliavini has some fine moments, notably in the 
last act; but I find little to enthuse about in Marcella Pobbe’s decidedly sub- 
standard Margherita or Miss de Cecco’s vocally blousy Helen of Troy. 


TOSCA (Puccini), with Gigliola Frazzoni (Tosca), Ferruccio Tagliavini 
(Cavaradossi), Giangiacomo Guelfi (Scarpia), Antonio Zerbini (Angelotti), 
Alfredo Mariotti (Sacristan), Vittorio Pandana (Spoletta), Alberto Albertini 
(Sciarrone and Carceriere). Orchestra and Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, 
Turin. Arturo Basile. CETRA OLPC 1261. 

This Cetra Tosca recording is of a more recent vintage than most of the 
complete Cetra recordings, dating, I should guess, from only two or three 
years back. The weakness of this performance is Basile’s unexciting reading 
of the score, which makes the Tosca-Scarpia scene a trifle tame. Frazzoni, 
despite a few uncertainties of intonation, is a most generous and warm- 
hearted Tosca. In fact I was far more impressed by her than I had expected, 
especially after reading several of the reports about her that had appeared in 
our pages. Tagliavini has sung Cavaradossi better than he does here, and his 
voice often sounds worn. Guelfi’s Scarpia is a superbly sung affair, with 
excellent diction. I almost forgive the lack of subtlety when we have a voice 
like this! 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (Mascagni), with Caterina Mancini (Santuzza), 
Adriana Lazzarini (Lola), Aurora Cattelani (Mamma Lucia), Gianni Poggi 
(Turiddu), Aldo Protti (Alfio). 

amd 


PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo), with Aureliana Beltrami (Nedda), Gianni Poggi 
(Canio), Aldo Protti (Tonio), Walter Monachesi (Silvio), Alfredo Nobile 
(Beppe). Orchestra and Chorus of the Teatro San Carlo, Naples. Ugo Rapald. 
PHILIPS. ABL 3318-20 (mono), SABL 135-7 (stereo). 


The Cav is decidedly better than the Pag, especially as it boasts an 
excitingly sung Santuzza by Mancini, a soprano in the Caniglia tradition, 
who is not afraid of doing things on a big scale. Beltrami’s Nedda, on the 
other hand, is traditional in the wrong way, shrill and vixenish. Poggi is not 
my kind of tenor with his sloppy method of production and over-lachrymose 
style. Protti is a good routine baritone, who if he is never outstanding is 
never guilty of lapses of bad taste. The small roles are adequate, and the 
conducting of Rapald, the San Carlo ‘house’ conductor, is much what one 
would expect — good (or bad) old traditional tempi and let the singers have 
their heads. 
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ANDREA CHENIER (Giordano), with Renata Tebaldi (Maddalena), Maria 
Teresa Mandalari (Contessa de Coigny), Fiorenza Cossotto (Bersi), Mario del 
Monaco (Chénier), Ettore Bastianini (Gérard), Silvio Maiojica (Roucher), 
Fernando Corena (Mathieu), Vico Polotto (Fouquier Tinville), Mariano 
Caruso (Incredible), Dino Mantovani (Fléville), Angelo Mercuriali (Abbé), 
Dario Caselli (Schmidt and Dumas), Michele Cazzato (Major-domo), Amelia 
Guidi (Madion). Orchestra and Chorus of Santa Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni. DECCA SXL 2208-10 (stereo). 

I refer readers to my review of the monaural version of this performance 
in the February 1958 opera. Briefly this is not the way, as far as I am con- 
cerned, to sing verismo opera. Del Monaco is loud and monotonous, Tebaldi, 
not so loud, but neither tender nor aristocratic. Bastianini is a more subtle 
artist than either of his colleagues, and I enjoyed his Gérard. Most people 
will probably not cavil at the stream of splendid sound produced by tenor and 
soprano, and will enjoy the whole performance, which incidentally benefits 
from stereo. 


DIE ZAUBERFLOTE (Mozart), with Hilde Gueden (Pamina), Wilma Lipp 
(Queen of Night), Emmy Loose (Papagena), First Lady (Judith Hellwig), 
Second Lady (Christa Ludwig), Third Lady (Hilde Réssel-Majdan), First Boy 
(Dorothea Siebert), Second Boy (Ruthild Bésch), Third Boy (Eva Borner), 
Tamino (Leopold Simoneau), Papageno (Walter Berry), Sarastro (Kurt 
Boehme), Speaker (Paul Schoeffler), Monostatos (August Jarecsh), First Armed 
Man (Josip Gostic), Second Armed Man (Ljubomir Pantscheff), First Priest 
(Erich Majkut), Second Priest (Harald Préglhéff). Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Vienna State Opera Chorus. Karl Béhm. DECCA. SXL 2215-7 
(stereo). 

When I originally reviewed the monaural version of this set, in January 
1956, I signalled out the Papageno and the Tamino for special praise, saying 
in addition that the smaller roles were all well cast, so that the scenes with 
the Three Ladies, the Three Boys, and the Armed Men, all come off exceed- 
ingly well. I still do not care greatly for Gueden’s Pamina, which to me 
sounds rather superficial, nor Béhme’s woolly and muffled Sarastro; nor can 
stereo disguise the plodding and heavy playing that Karl Béhm elicits from 
his orchestra. The DGM performance of this opera (DGM _ 18267-9) is still 
the best buy by far. 


MARTHA (Flotow), with Erna Berger (Lady Henrietta Durham), Else Tegethof 
(Nancy), Peter Anders (Lionel), Josef Greindl (Plunkett), Eugen Fuchs (Sir 
Tristram). Chorus of Berlin Stidtische Oper. Orchestra of Radio Berlin. 
Artur Rother. OPERA SOCIETY. OPS 113-4. 

This is very much a war-time or early post-war Berlin Radio performance. 
The recording is often coarse, but the performance is idiomatic, and Berger 
and Anders give attractive performances of the leading roles. Else Tegethof 
(better known in pre-Nazi days as Else Ruciczka) does well by Nancy, and a 
much younger and un-Wagnerian Josef Greindl is the Plunkett. This used to 
be a Urania set, but is now only obtainable if you belong to the Opera Society. 


German 

Lohengrin: Part of Prelude; Elsa’s Dream; Herald’s Proclamation; Lohengrin’s 
Arrival and ensemble up to duel; Bridal March; Love-duet; Lohengrin’s Narra- 
tion and Farewell; Finale (Annelies Kupper, Helena Braun, Lorenz Fehen- 
berger; Otto von Rohr, Hans Braun). Orchestra and Chorus of Bayerische 
Rundfunk. Eugen Jochum. Deutsche Grammophon, LPEM 19107. 

I don’t know exactly when this was recorded; it obviously has been taken 
from the complete DGM Lohengrin which is listed in my DGM 1956 cata- 
logue, and it may be older. This is a typical Munich Opera cast of some few 
years ago, with a guest King Heinrich. I have never been able to work up 
any great enthuiasm for Miss Kupper’s voice, though I recognise her artistry 
and musicianship; Helena Braun is a gusty Ortrud; Otto von Rohr an unsteady 
king; Braun a very good Herald; and Fehenberger a surprisingly fine Lohen- 
grin, singing with feeling and displaying a most attractive lyric voice, capable 
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of sounding dramatic when required. Jochum is an idiomatic Wagner con- 
ductor; no tricks, he just lets the music speak for itself. Incidentally the 
Telramund in the complete recording, of whose music there is not a note on 
this disc, was the late Ferdinand Frantz, Helena Braun’s husband. 


Italian 

La Traviata: Un di felice; Lungi da lei . . . De miei bollenti spirit; E tardi! 
. . » Addio del passato; Parigi, o cara (Maria Morales, Leopold Simoneau. 
Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris. Pierre Dervaux). Philips ABE 10178. Maria 
Morales, or to give her her full name, Maria de los Angeles Morales, was 
born in Mexico. She made her début in Madras in 1947. She won first prize 
at the International Singing Competition at Scheveningen in 1948, and since 
then has sung in Paris, Aix-en-Provence, and elsewhere. This little disc must 
have been made some few years ago; the soprano is well-routined, and has a 
voice of attractive quality, but is inclined to sing off-pitch at times. Simoneau 
displays his usual style and sensitive phrasing, and the voice sounds well. 
Don Carlos: Io ho perduta!; Veil Song; Ella giammai m’amo . . . Dormird 
sol; O don fatale; Per me giunto ...O Carlo, ascolta; Tu che le vanita 
(Maria Caniglia, Ebe Stignani, Mirto Picchi, Paolo Silveri, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni. Orchestra and Chorus of Radio Italiana. Fernando Previtali). Cetra 
LPC 50168. Except for Rossi-Lemeni, who replaces Christoff, this is the cast 
of the famous 1950 Florence Don Carlos production. The date of the record- 
ing was 1952, by which time Caniglia was rather unsteady of voice, and Silveri 
already losing some of the beauty of tone he once possessed. Stignani sounds 
ageless as she always did, and Picchi’s significant phrasing and intelligent 
singing make up for a voice that in itself is not particularly extraordinary. 
Rossi-Lemeni’s Philip was justly famous seven or eight years ago, and he 
sings his great monologue with feeling, and displays his rich sonorous voice to 
the full. A pity that the Philip—Grand Inquisitor scene could not be included, 
for on the complete recording the latter role was sung by Neri, still unsur- 
passed vocally in this role. La Bohéme: Che gelida manina; Si mi chiamano 
Mimi; Quando, men vo and finale to Act 2; Donde lieta usci; In un coupé 
. .. Mimi tu pid non torni; closing duet and final scene (Renata Tebaldi, 
Gianna d’Angelo, Carlo Bergonzi, Ettore Bastianini, Renato Cesari, Cesare 
Siepi, Fernando Corena. Orchestra and Chorus of Santa Cecilia, Rome. Tullio 
Serafin). Decca BR 3061. Decca continues its BR ‘Opera Highlights’ series 
(19s. 104d.), with an attractive selection from the complete Bohéme reviewed 
in the January OPERA. This is an enjoyable performance conducted by Serafin, 
with all the soloists singing well. 


Madama Butterfly: Highlights including Pinkerton-Sharpless duet and entrance 
of Butterfly; Love duet; Un bel di; Flower duet; Death scene (Renata Tebaldi, 
Carlo Bergonzi, Fiorenza Cossotto, Enzo Sordello, Angelo Mercuriali. Orches- 
tra and Chorus of Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Tullio Serafin). Decca. 
SXL 2202 (stereo), LXT 5575 (mono). The Tebaldi Butterfly was reviewed in 
February 1959, and these highlights from it make an attractive disc. Tebaldi, 
Bergonzi and Cossotto all give some wonderful singing, but Sordello is a bit 
dull as Sharpless. Madama Butterfly: Entrance of Butterfly; Un bel di; Flower 
duet; Love duet (Maria Stader, Hertha Tépper, Cornelis van Dijk. Munich 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Chorus of Bayerische Staatsoper. Heinrich Holl- 
reiser) and Cavalleria Rusticana: Prelude and Siciliana; Alfio’s aria; Voi lo 
sapete; Santuzza-Turiddu duet; Mamma, quel vino (Marianne Schech, Lorenz 
Fehenberger, James Pease. Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. Chorus of Bayer- 
ische Staatsoper. Victor Reinshagen, Wolfgang Sawallisch). Heliodor 478076. 
Unlike the same company’s Carmen selection, this Deutsche Grammophon 
disc of highlights from Cavalleria and Butterfly is sung in Italian. A glance 
at the Deutsche Grammophon catalogue, however, reveals that there are also 
German versions of these selections, by the same artists, for domestic consump- 
tion in Germany. The Italian pronunciation of the singers is not perfect, and 
the performances are good, without being outstanding. I don’t quite know 
who would want to buy these selections in preference to similar highlights 
from some of the more exciting and better sung recordings, however. 
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French 

CARMEN (Excerpts): Prelude; Habanera; Jose-Micaéla duet; Seguidille and 
José-Carmen duet; Gipsy Song; Toreador’s Song; Quintet; Flower Song; Card 
scene; Micaéla’s aria; Procession and entry of Escamillo; Finale. Oralia 
Dominguez, Maria Stader, Hanny Steffek, Liselotte Félser, Josef Simandy, 
Josef Metternich, Paul Kuen, Kurt Wehofschitz. Orchestra and Chorus of 
es or Ferenc Fricsay. DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON. DGM. 

19191. 


I have given the English titles of the various items, for on the label we 
see, and in our ears we hear, such things as ‘Wie, du kommst von der Mutter’, 
and ‘Hier in der Felsenschlucht . . . Ich sprach, dass ich furchtlos mich fiihle’. 
This is a German highlights disc, much in the vein of our recent Sadler’s Wells 
Butterfly, reviewed below: very good singing and playing, but essentially for 
domestic consumption. Oralia Dominguez is according to all reports a fine 
Carmen, and she certainly sounds it here. Simandy’s tenor often wobbles and 
Metternich’s Escamillo is not particularly inspiring. Stader sings Micaéla’s 
music beautifully, and the Mercedes and Frasquita really sing their parts and 
don’t squawk them as is so often the case. Fricsay and the orchestra give some 
exciting playing. 


Recitals 


JOAN HAMMOND. Madama Butterfly: Entrance of Butterfly; Manon 
Lescaut: Sola perduta, abbandonata; Turandot: In questa reggia; Andrea 
Chénier: La mamma morta; Cavalleria Rusticana: Easter Hymn; The Bartered 
Bride: Marenka’s aria; Dalibor: Do I live?; Eugene Onegin: Oh, what shall I 
do now?; Rusalka: Gods of the Lake; Queen of Spades: "Twill soon be mid- 
night now. Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. Walter Susskind. HMV 
ASD 302 (stereo). 


A monaural version of the Hammond recital was released just over a year 
ago. I assume it must have gone well for a stereo version now follows. The 
Czech and Russian arias, in English, are interesting to have, even if there are 
many better versions available. 


GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI. Guglielmo Tell: O muto asil and Ah! Matilde 
(with Walter Monachesi); La Favorita: Un vergin, un angelo di Dio and Spirto 
gentil; Il Guarany: Sento una forza indomita (with Margherita Benetti); 
I Lombardi: La mia letizia; Poliuto: Lasciando la terra and Il suon dell’arpe 
angeliche (both with Benetti). Orchestra Sinfonica di Roma della Radio- 
televisione Italiana. Gennaro d’Angelo. Cetra LPV 45017. 


Here’s a prize, even if some of the performances on this disc by the 
sixty-five year old Roman tenor show his age. Its amazing that Lauri-Volpi 
can still thrill with his top notes in the Tell excerpts; the slower cantilena in 
the La Favorita he clearly finds hard to manage now, but his phrasing and 
enunciation are always significant. The excerpts from Guarany, Poliuto are 
I believe ‘firsts’ on LP. There were 78s of the Guarany duet by Caruso and 
Destinn, Merli and Scaciati, Camillo Alabiso and N. Silarova, and one or two 
others, and the finales to Acts 2 and 3 of Poliuto were once available on a 
disc from the Gramophone Shop in New York. Miss Benetti is clearly not in 
the same class as her distinguished predecessors in either opera, or even 
Caniglia, who last sang with Lauri-Volpi in Poliuto; nevertheless, this disc is 
well worth purchasing for the tenor’s own performances, and for the unfamiliar 
items. 


Two further Deutsche Grammophon 45s of songs and lieder, one by 
Sigrid Onegin (EPL 30197), and one by Heinrich Rehkemper (EPL 30175), 
should be mentioned, as most collectors would probably wish to include them 
in their collections. Onegin’s titles were recorded between 1921 and 1925, and 
seem heavy going to me, though the range, trills, and majesty of the voice are 
not to be denied. Rehkemper, who was a favourite Mozart baritone and 
Beckmesser in pre-war Munich, was an admired lieder singer too. While not 
in the Hiisch-Schlusnus class, he seems to have been a sensitive artist. 
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Allegro 
Handel's ‘Radamisto’ at Sadler's Wells: Josephine Veasey (Tigrane), Jess 
Walters (Farasmane) and Margaret Lensky (Radamisto) 


e 
Opera Diary 
Handel Opera Society. Hercules (July 6) and Radamisto (July 7) 


The difference between Handel’s English operas, or musical dramas, 
in which, freed from the exigencies of immediate stage performance and 
from the tyranny of singers, he scaled grand and previously untrodden 
dramatic heights, and his Italian operas, where he was fettered by the 
conventions of the genre, was made startlingly apparent in this year’s 
Handel Opera Society productions during their short season at Sadler’s 
Wells: Hercules and Radamisto. Not that Handel was unable to move 
in his opera seria fetters: Alcina and Rodelinda have shown us what he 
accomplished. But both of those operas have relatively weli-made 
librettos; their heroines are intricate and fascinating characters, one 
cousin to Armida, the other to Beethoven's Leonore. In Radamisto the 
motivation is more conventional, and so — in general effect — is Handel’s 
music. Not in detail. There are many astonishing things in a score whose 
first vocal phrase is an unaccompanied cry to the startling intervals: 
B—Gw—D sharp—B! There are curious and choice obbligatos, for 
oboe, or flute, or two horns. There are arias— Radamisto’s ‘Ombra 
cara’, in which the strings’ lullaby seems at once to depict the wavering 
shades and offer consolation to the bereaved husband, or Zenobia’s 
elaborate ‘Gia che morir non posso’— which strike emotionally deep ; 
or which would have done so had they been more effectively sung. 

But it is hard to feel that anyone comes to life, to individual life, 
until the third act; and by then it is late. However, Jennifer Vyvyans’s 
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‘Hercules’ at 
Sadler's Wells: 

the arrival of Hercules 
(Forbes Robinson) 


Vaughton James 


expressive singing of the short, pathetic aria which opens this act, and 
then her fleet, brilliant handling of the aria in which, like an earlier 
Constanze, she defies the tyrant, were more than enough to revive 
enthusiasm. Radamisto is a succession of arias, and there seems no 
reason why there should not be half a dozen more, or half a dozen less. 
The plot could take twenty new turns without its mattering. All the 
same, almost every one of these arias is worth hearing. Handel’s inven- 
tion was inexhaustible, and the sheer ‘well-made’ quality of his music is 
a pleasure in itself even when inspiration does not blaze. 


The travesti title role was sung by Margaret Lensky, a contralto with 
a well-formed tone, attractive in its unforced, floating quality, but lacking 
dramatic projection. This virtue Josephine Veasey, also en travesti in 
the mezzo role of Tigrane, could well supply: she sang firmly, accurately, 
with a decisive ring to her tone and a shapely sense of Handelian phrase. 
Arda Mandikian was a weak Zenobia ; she conveyed the emotion of her 
arias, but the notes were vague and the timbre unpleasing. Jennifer 
Vyvyan combined an uncommon accomplishment in matters of breathing, 
phrasing and shaping, and fluent divisions, with a tendency to edginess 
of tone, a lack of sweetness. Her interpretation of Polissena was always 
impressive: on balance, the high virtues of her singing won the day. 
The men of the cast were Raimund Herincx (Tiridate), whose singing 
is always well supported and shapely, and Jess Walters (Farasmane), who 
had only a single aria, but that a striking one with the melody in the bass 
line, which he sang impressively. Carl Toms provided attractive set- 
tings to frame the plumes and crinolines and capes of these baroque 
personages. Douglas Craig’s production avoided the worst pitfalls of 
staging such works for a modern audience, without offering any very 
imaginative solutions to the problems involved. His task was not made 
easy by a libretto where a murder can be planned in one bar of recitative, 
half-heartedly executed in the next, and followed by a spectacular suicide 
in the third! 


Last year, when Semele and Rodelinda were on the bill, the balance 
between the English and the Italian operas was more evenly held: the 
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long dramatic periods of Semele on the one hand, the more overtly 
brilliant music of Rodelinda (and Joan Sutherland) on the other. This 
year, Radamisto was put in the shade by Hercules, which Winton Dean 
has called ‘the culmination of the Handelian music-drama, and indeed 
one might say of the whole musical theatre before Gluck’. The libretto, 
by the eighteenth-century divine Thomas Broughton, is an intelligent and 
powerful adaptation of Sophocles’ Trachiniae. The heroine, Dejanira, is 
a female complement to Othello: a wife whose deep love for Hercules 
is poisoned by jealousy. This evil passion gradually destroys each virtue 
in her until, with terrible dramatic irony, her ‘last expedient of despairing 
love’, Nessus’ robe, brings about the tortured death of the man she adores 
so wildly. The first act moves fairly slowly; each character is amply 
portrayed and the seeds of future development are planted. Act 2 gathers 
pace; and in Act 3 the drama reaches its climax in two terrific scenes, 
Dejanira’s Madness and the Death of Hercules. The points of relaxation, 
the lyric episodes and the gently humorous ones, are carefully placed. 
Each number seems to bear its weight in the scheme. It exists in a 
different world from Radamisto. 


Dejanira is portrayed at length in a marvellous series of arias, 
ranging from self-indulgent grief at Hercules’ absence, through self-pity 
and dissembling, to the final terrors of the Mad Scene. Monica Sinclair, 
as we learned in 1956, is a mistress of this role, and after a flawed start 
she sang it again with a magnificent display of dramatic power and an 


Handel’s ‘Radamisto’ at Sadler's Wells. Jennifer Vyvyan as Polissena and 
Raimund Herincx as Tiridate 
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uncommon command of its fiendishly taxing music. Hercules himself is 
bluff, likeable, a shade comic in his self-conceit ; and in his impersonation 
Forbes Robinson did not strike a false note. Nor did he miss the grand 
tragedy of the Death Scene. But perhaps there was too much humour in 
the playing of ‘Alcides’ name in ancient story’ and Dejanira’s riposte, 
‘Resign thy club’. That Handel intends us to smile we cannot doubt ; but 
if our hero cuts too comical a figure, how can we account for the deep 
passion of Dejanira’s subsequent recitative? 

Iole, the captive princess who all unwitting sparks Dejanira’s 
jealousy, was well taken by Jacqueline Delman. She has fluent divisions, 
but even more important, an uncommonly well cultivated legato, so that 
with her two slow arias, in the first and last acts, she had the audience 
hushed and hanging on to the music, and afforded the proper contrast to 
the more dynamic numbers. John Dobson made a sturdy Hyllus, though 
one reluctant to soften his resolute tones when he sang of ‘the sweeter 
heav’n of love’. Johanna Peters sang Lichas’s two airs truly, musically 
and sincerely. So it was a strong cast. The chorus’s role is to heighten 
the dramatic points, as when in warning they cry ‘Jealousy’, with Beet- 
hovenian force, to Dejanira. In Ande Anderson’s well conceived produc- 
tion they appeared at the back of the stage behind a gauze which became 
transparent only when they were needed. Dramatically and visually, this 
was highly effective ; musically, it may have accounted for some lack of 
solidity and attack in their singing. The set, by Ralph Koltai, appro- 
priately suggested the courtyard of some legendary Greek palace, as it 
might have been portrayed on a fragment of Tiryns fresco. 

Charles Farncombe conducted the Philomusica in both operas with a 
fine understanding of Handelian timbre and pace and phrasing; each 
year his dramatic presentation of the scores becomes more convincing. 
But he found more to fire him in Hercules than in Radamisto; in the 
latter some numbers seemed to drag a little. AP. 


Covent Garden. La Bohéme (July 16) 

The last revival of the summer season was a happy one. A good 
Mimi with a dud Rodolfo, or vice versa, is as distressing as it is common ; 
here for once the two were ideally matched. Victoria de Los Angeles is a 
dumpy but enchantingly pretty and girlish Mimi, apparently not a day 
older than when she first played the part here ten years ago; and though 
the top of her voice is no longer so easy, she makes far more of the 
words and music than before. André Turp is a credible Bohemian, in 
fun as in earnest, and sang with her, as with his fellow-lodgers, in top 
form, easily, with honeyed, ingratiating tone. Los Angeles and Turp 
together made a warm, heartening couple. An older opera-goer told me 
he enjoyed this Bohéme more than any since Rethberg sang Mimi (to 
Heddle Nash’s Rodolfo). 

Marie Collier’s Musetta improves month by month in naturalness 
and vitality; I would have liked a little more of the spitfire in the 
slanging match with Marcello, but enjoyed ‘Quando me’n vo’’ immensely 
—so did the gallery, who would hardly let Edward Downes proceed to 
the end of the act. John Shaw’s Marcello is dependable, if not greatly 
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Angus McBean 
2t- ‘O peaceful England’: a scene from ‘Merrie England’ at Sadler's Wells 
ic- 

- exciting. Geraint Evans as Schaunard and Forbes Robinson as Colline 
- were missed in this cast. Mr Downes conducted with immense vitality 
of and sympathy ; this was orchestrally as fine a performance as any that I 
ya have heard him do this season. W.S.M. 
Sadler’s Wells. Merrie England (August 10) 
When an English opera house decides to do operetta, as Sadler’s 
g. Wells has now done for 18 months, it must include English operetta or 
wa be called unpatriotic. Unfortunately for 1960, the heyday of English 
P. operetta was the period, musically, that is now associated, all too 
unhappily, with bad Victorian hymn-tunes. Sullivan and German 
belonged to that age, and Merrie England, like the other famous Savoy 
od operas, is full of squishy vocal quartets, and solos that evoke memories 
n: of bosomy contraltos, piping soubrettes, and clammy-handed tenors. A 
a go-ahead company can enjoy itself with the tipsy elegance of Johann 
ay Strauss, or the cheeky effervescence of Offenbach (Léhar’s style is more 
gh difficult, as Sadler’s Wells has shown). We have to wait and see if 
he Sullivan’s operettas will take on fresh, revitalized impact when Sadler’s 
in Wells is at last able to tackle them. German, for legal reasons, has to bat 
op first for the honour and glory of English operetta, and here is Merrie 
rp England. And it is a very old-fashioned, but not yet ‘period’ piece. 
ne It has the advantage of an Elizabethan setting, always an attraction 
(to on the stage; and the disadvantages of dramatic action that now seems 
stiff and primitive, and of a sometime decorous grace that now smells of 
BSS suburban gentility. The popular numbers have been dragged through the 
he mire of palmcourt tea-bands, and amateur productions, until the very 
ely title, with its archly antiquated spelling, groans with the associations of 
to dainty teas and raffia-work. 
tly 


Just because of all this, and because there is good music in it, Merrie 
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England deserved a break. The Aunt Ednas were bound to adore it, 
anyhow, particularly when Sadler’s Wells could produce singers like Joan 
Stuart and Patricia Kern who really sing the music with voices that are 
at home in Verdi and Puccini. The character of Queen Elizabeth has 
been a grand vehicle for Flora Robson, Joan Cross, and many another 
lively actress; but it also seems made for Anna Pollak, to whose im- 
personation anybody, however ‘anti-Germanic’, can warm: Miss Pollak’s 
lower lip, her flouncing, her beautifully calculated speaking of the 
historical Elizabeth’s own words, and the dignity and restraint with which 
she sings ‘O peaceful England’, are all worth going to see and hear. 

For the benefit of Aunt Edna’s nieces and nephews, and others, 
Dennis Arundell has worked hard to make Merrie England a piece that 
1960 can look at and not blush over. He adds some history to the 
story (but Bessie Throckmorton was history already — nobody, not even 
Beachcomber, could invent a name like that), and some chiaroscuro to 
the action, so that even those of us who squirm here and there, at the 
dreadful comic tradesmen of Windsor, and the cardboard antics of the 
May Queen, and the very unexciting love affairs of Bessie and Sir Walter 
Raleigh (history all the same — he seduced her in Windsor Park, though 
Edward German left that bit out — Offenbach would have jumped at it), 
can enjoy parts of it, and leave the theatre happy, after a gay and delight- 
fully staged last scene in Windsor Forest (Herne the Hunter has dis- 
appeared). Some of Peter Rice’s scenery is charming, some of it very 
ordinary ; some of Dennis Arundell’s production, for that matter, comes 
close to recalling the North Loathley Operatic Society, but some of it is 
exemplary of its kind. 

The cast could do with a Raleigh who sings mellifluously and acts 
with charm (the first night audience, however, cheered John Carolan for 
‘The English Rose’, and made him repeat a verse); John Hargreaves is 
a good Essex on paper, but gave a subfusc account of the part on this 
night. The piece went on for far too long; several of the numbers could 
go without being missed. One of 
the best performances came from 
Denis Dowling; the part is a des- 
perate one, but he made it amusing, 
and won another encore for his 
song about King Neptune. When 
the Sullivan operettas are free, he 
will be a splendid heir to the 
George Grossmith parts. James 
Robertson conducted with nice lilt 
and expressiveness. 

Merrie England is like a de- 
crepit, terribly old-fashioned shop 
assistant who ought to retire, 
doesn’t want to, won't die, and 


Patricia Kern as Jill-all-alone, Leon 
Greene as Long Tom 





Angus McBean 
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Anna Pollak as Queen Elizabeth, 
and Joan Stuart as Bessie Throck- 
morton 


pleases a lot of the customers ; you 
can’t sack him because none of the 
younger staff is efficient enough to 
take his place. And with a whisky 
or two, and a new suit, he shows 
up quite well at the Christmas 
party. If only someone could do 
his job for him, trade would 
flourish ; as it is, he brings in the 
money. When can he be replaced? 


W.S.M. 


At some performances this 
month Annette Woods will sing 
Bessie; Sylvia Rowlands, Jill; and 
John Holmes, Wilkins. John Barker 
will share the conducting. 





Angus McBean 





School, College & Society Performances 


Falmouth Opera Singers. /phigenia in Tauris (July 13 to 15) 


When Berlioz heard Iphigenia in Tauris he gave up medicine to become 
a full-time musician. Yet Gluck’s masterpiece, as he called it, is seldom 
heard. There are no records of it, and it is less familiar, except as a name, 
than Orpheus and Eurydice, Alceste, or Iphigenia in Aulis. It may therefore 
surprise those with a metropolitan contempt for the Celtic fringe that 
Iphigenia in Tauris was last week given a three-day run by the Falmouth 
Opera Singers. 

The opera, though not a tragedy, is a contest of intense emotions. On 
one side are the horrors of human sacrifice, of murder and remorse. of 
relentless furies; on the other, the love of man for man, of sister for brother, 
and the heroism of self-sacrifice. Death seems both horrible and sublime. 
The emotions infuse the masterly, and characteristically simple, score. It is 
this tension, rather than any drop of ‘relief’, which gives the Euripidean plot 
its power over a modern audience, to whom it might otherwise appear remote 
and improbable. 

It is a compliment to the Falmouth Opera Singers that their production 
enabled the listener to appreciate the work without the annoyance of constantly 
having to make allowances for their being an amateur company. They are 
lucky to have within their catchment area two singers capable of handling 
the parts of Iphigenia and Orestes. Muriel Peters (who lives across Falmouth 
harbour, and went home each evening by motor-boat) had played the same 
part with the same company before the war, and was obviously a singer of 
much experience. Kenwin Barton’s baritone, employed normally in a Truro 
cathedral, if a little raw in piano passages, was powerful and accurate. Another 
of the company’s assets is a part share in David Gailiver, whose wife comes 
from Falmouth. As Pylades, he sang with conspicuously professional quality, 
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and his part in the aria ‘Friendship, come!’ was the evening’s highlight. 
The acting prize goes to the other guest singer, Dan Klein, an Oxford under- 
graduate, who played the King of Tauris with a promising baritone, and a 
bold, stylized portrayal of barbarian wrath. Other solo parts are very small, 
and were sung with a pleasant rusticity, precise, and never painful. The chorus, 
of priestesses, Scythians, Furies, and Greeks, had much to do, and did it very 
well. The orchestra, whose recruiting area stretches from Teignmouth to 
Penzance, with a wind player or two from further afield, never fell below a 
good amateur standard. 

A tourist, used to Sadler’s Wells, who went to this production to shelter 
from the rain, told me afterwards he could hardiy believe his ears. His 
surprise was justified. One does not expect to find such tasteful opera in this 
rugged, distant corner of Britain. The phenomenon results from the devotion 
and skill, exercised over several decades, of the Misses M. and E. Radford, 
conductor and producer respectively. Not least of their difficulties must be 
their human environment. The metropolitans may ultimately be right: one 
must not go to Falmouth expecting to hear busmen whistling Beethoven. Not 
many more than a hundred people can have attended this year’s production. 


But one must not weep over the desert; only rejoice at the oasis. 
Alexander Murray 


Royal Academy of Music, London. The Lodger (Phyllis Tate — world 
premiére) (July 16) 

The difficulties which confront a British opera composer when he (or she) 
tries to get his work produced are not exactly easy to overcome; and the 
frustrations many of them suffer would be enough to cause less dedicated 
individuals to abandon their calling, and instead provide ‘pop’ music for 
Charing Cross Road. (Incidentally, these and other problems attendant on 
modern opera will be the subject of a Symposium we are planning for later 
this year.) The Royal Academy of Music is to be congratulated, therefore, on 
having commisioned Miss Tate to write an opera for production there — 
helped financially by the William Manson fund, which was founded in memory 
of Manson’s son, who was killed during the first world war. 

One has to go back to Peter Grimes to find so successful a first opera 


A scene from ‘The Lodger’, Phyllis Tate’s new opera produced at the 
Royal Academy of Music 
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by a native composer, and one that has been so favourably received by 
audiences and critics alike. One can go further back to another School 
performance, to that given in Josias Priest’s boarding school in Chelsea, by 
‘young gentlewomen’, of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas in 1689, to see that both 
Miss Tate and the Academy were following a very favourable precedent. 

What strikes one most about The Lodger is its highly competent profession- 
alism, and the natural feel for the stage that the composer displays. Miss Tate 
knows how to write music that can create both atmosphere and tension; how 
to write music that can be sung (though some of the conversational passages 
could have moved at a slightly faster pace); how to use her orchestra both 
economically and effectively; and how to write a good tune, as in the highly 
successful pastiche of a popular Victorian song. Weaknesses there are, of 
course; one misses a highly individual personal style, noticing instead a 
suggestion of Menotti here, and of Britten there. But these are not things to 
be condemned, for clearly the composer has the feel of the theatre in her 
bones, and having begun to write for the stage she must now continue in this 
way. She was helped in no uncertain manner by the very adroit libretto 
provided by David Franklin (himself of course a singer, and an intelligent man 
of the theatre), which was cleverly adapted from Mrs Belloc-Lowndes’s novel. 
Possibly he too could have helped Miss Tate to make the purely conversational 
passages move at a faster pace, by using crisper and shorter sentences (and 
words) at these points. 

The performance was extremely well produced by Dorothy Pattinson, 
and the orchestra under Myers Foggin was of professional standard. Jean 
Evans as Emma Bunting, David Bowman as the Lodger, William McCue as 
George Bunting, and John Wakefield as Joe Chandler gave positive perform- 
ances and sang well. The only weakness was Daisy, whose voice seemed too 
small for the part. = H.D.R. 


Langlebury Secondary School. Carmen (late July) 


Roger Quilter once confided to me that, in his opinion, Carmen was the 
greatest light opera ever written. Admitting the ever-present tragic background, 
he was dead right. This work is therefore better qualified for performance by 
schoolchildren than all the Viennese, Balkan and transatlantic ‘musicals’ put 
together, for the plot is untrammelled by those impossible deviations from a 
straightforward theme, so often found in such pretentious and ill-bred produc- 
tions where they bury the author and bring on the gag-merchant. Moreover, 
in their distate for the fanciful, modern children will find Carmen just up their 
street. 

Realizing this, over six months ago, Mollie Ardon, gifted musical director 
at Langlebury Secondary School near Watford, got her pupils so worked up 
that one and all agreed to have a cut at Bizet’s masterpiece. Rehearsal followed 
rehearsal in and out of school hours, with the result that, within its limits, their 
presentation in mid-July in their own splendid up-to-date theatre was virtually 
flawless. The entire performance took no more than two hours. To effect this 
economy, Miss Ardon had to play about with the dialogue and take legitimate 
liberties with the music so as to bring it within the compass of those immature 
yet colourful young voices. With this inspiring musical director, the solos, 
ensembles and choruses were rendered with rare understanding, and an 
almost unbelievably good balance. Furthermore, every word came across. 
But there was no orchestra except that here and there, to heighten the dramatic 
effect, recorded excerpts were interpolated. Otherwise the burden fell on the 
pianist, Miss Ardon herself, who on a fine concert grand, extracted almost 
enough volume ‘to beat the band’. Of Wagner’s music dramas Nietzsche wrote, 
‘il faut méditerraniser la musique’. Of many Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells 
production of ‘Latin’ operas with all-British casts, one might fairly say, ‘il faut 
méditerraniser le jeu’. But the Langlebury teenagers’ deportment, mime and 
gesture called for no such advice. 

Without a trace of self-consciousness, the children were grown-up 
Spaniards instead of Hertfordshire lads and lasses. All credit to Mollie Ardon 
who also produced them. Perhaps the scenes of a Seville designed and painted 
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Watford Ubserver 


‘Carmen’ performed by the Langlebury Secondary Modern School 





by the art mistress, Pat Child, helped to put the actors in the mood to wear 
their imaginative costumes without appearing dress-conscious. During his 
speech at the end Headmaster Riseley remarked that two of the audience, 
Covent Garden habitués, had told him this was the first time they had ever 
understood the story of Carmen from start to finish. 

Record marks to Glynys Heskett, under fifteen, a sweet-voiced heroine 
with eloquent hands and feet. Richard Ashcroft, a livelier Don José than the 
great Caruso, finished off his seducer in the last act with accuracy and dispatch, 
and Brian Lowes, as Escamillo, was a stately bullfighter. At one time there 
were no less than 110 principals and chorus on the stage together, but so 
cunningly were they manceuvred that at no time was it overdressed. In sum, 
it was a unique performance which only goes to show how brilliantly 
children can express themselves in opera. Perceval Graves 


Kentish Opera Group. // Signor Bruschino and The Old Maid and the Thief 
(July 14) 

Rossini’s career began in Venice, at the age of 18, with a series of one-act 
farces. Jl Signor Bruschino, written for the 1813 carnival, was the last of 
them: immediately after it there appeared the full-length Tancredi and 
L’Italiana, which established his fame in both the serious and the comic styles. 
Bruschino is a graceful, pretty score, in genre an eighteenth-century intermezzo 
which has acquired new subtleties and refinements through, it would seem, 
Rossini’s study of Mozart and Haydn. It recalls Cimarosa, and it looks 
forward to the mature Rossini. So far as I can trace, the Kentish Opera 
Group’s performance, in the Orpington Civic Hall, was the British premiére 
of the piece (in America, it had to wait until 1932, when with Pinza and 
De Luca, it was done as a curtain-raiser to Elektra!) Bruschino is a farsa, a 
comedy purely of incident, and Colin Graham chose to design and produce it 
in a brittle, animate, artificial manner, with quick-change groupings, and little 
pantomimes during orchestral introductions, and so on. The style recalled 
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Rennert’s celebrated production of Mavra. His execution was ingenious, 
elegant and deft. What is wrong for The Barber can be right for Bruschino, 
and Mr Graham did wonders with an amateur cast. 

Another British premiére, Menotti’s The Old Maid and the Thief, formed 
the other half of the bill, and this had an even stronger performance. Menotti’s 
piece, written for radio in 1939, is as cunning in its way as Rossini’s, though 
its slick fluency sometimes becomes hard to bear, and the ending leaves a sour 
taste in the mouth. The producer and designer was Ande Anderson. At Covent 
Garden, where he is resident producer, Mr Anderson is used only for running 
repairs to other men’s work; at Orpington, where he holds the same post, we 
could admire his considerable skill and invention, not least as a designer. 
For the opera is by no means easy to stage. There was an extraordinarily 
accomplished impersonation from Moyna Cope, as the Old Maid; and in 
general an uncommonly high level of performance. Audrey Langford, the 
moving spirit of the Kentish Opera Group, deserves high praise. She conducted 
a capable orchestra with assurance. The clarity of the words, from both casts, 
deserves special commendation. 

The Kentish Opera Group (whose other production of the season was 
The Magic Flute) is clearly an organization which enriches our operatic life: 
one looks forward eagerly to its next season, for, on this showing, it is one of 
the best amateur groups in the country. AP. 





Broadcast Opera 


BBC Third Programme. Benvenuto Cellini 


The BBC’s studio performance of Benvenuto Cellini was a more lively 
affair than their Beatrice and Benedict earlier this year. Dorati conducted 
with a dash and drive that one missed in Stanford Robinson’s handling of 
Beatrice, and the LSO, in spite of having already rehearsed for six hours on 
the day of the performance and nine hours on the day before, played with 
their unfailing freshness and brilliance. 

here were things to criticize in the cast: Charles Craig in rather throaty 
voice as Cellini and, more serious, falling into a careless, self-indulgent style 
of delivery with excessive portamento, espcially in recitative; Michael 
Langdon’s somewhat coarse-grained Balducci; and Teresa Stich-Randall as 
Teresa, imprisoning her beautiful voice in that bottled Viennese fashion of 
production which made her barely recognizable as the same singer who once 
sang a glorious Nannetta in the Toscanini recording of Falstaff, and which is 
quite inappropriate to Teresa (the part is only roughly characterized, but what 
the music tells us about it hardly lends itself to the cooing artificiality of 
Mme Stich-Randall’s impersonation). One could also complain of an over- 
enthusiasm of amateurish noises-off from the chorus in the tavern scene. And 
the new translation by Arthur Jacobs had some grating moments: ‘That’s just 
like Balducci, he’s as mean as they come’, or Cellini’s memorable remark, 
uttered in ringing tones at the crisis of the forging scene, ‘God, who helps 
them who help themselves’. Nonetheless, the general character of the work, 
its vitality and torrent of ideas, came over pretty well. 

At the same time we should be chary of supposing that we have measured 
the potentialities of Benvenuto. A concert performance, however vigorous, 
cannot give a true idea of the latent dramatic qualities of a work which one 
has never seen staged—and the Carl Rosa performances (for all that they 
showed, through the haze of musical inaccuracies, gleams of real stylistic 
insight) were theatrically too primitive to be said to have done that. We still 
have no direct evidence of what Benvenuto Cellini is or is not capable of 
achieving in the theatre. Why do not Covent Garden follow up The Trojans 
with a full-scale production of this opera, and so make amends for the disaster 
of the solitary Covent Garden performance of 1853, when a small but expert 
claque of Italians successfully wrecked what appears to have been in many 
ways an admirable representation? This may not be such a pipe-dream as it 
seems. Benvenuto is, arguably, an expensive and risky opera for Covent 
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Garden to stage worthily on their own resources. But Lord Harewood is 
known to be interested in it; and it may be that he does not need telling how 
splendidly it could open the new opera house that he plans to build at 
Edinburgh. With Vickers as Cellini, Sutherland as Teresa, and Visconti giving 
the Carnival Scene the full benefit of his precise and opulent realism, I fancy 
the work would surprise us yet. 

Any new production must ponder seriously the question of versions. 
Berlioz composed Benvenuto for the Paris Opera in 1838 to a text knocked 
together by two inexperienced librettists from his own scenario. He then 
forgot about it for thirteen years. In 1851 he altered it slightly for the revival 
which Liszt put on at Weimar in March 1852. Between March and the second 
revival in November Berlioz, again in agreement with Liszt, largely redesigned 
the last act, removing eleven numbers, changing the order of the rest and 
shortening the dénouement. The Covent Garden performance in 1853 followed 
the Weimar II version, with further small modifications. 

There is no doubt, to my mind, that Weimar II is the version to use. 
The Carl Rosa performances followed the Paris version as to order of scenes 
and the use of spoken dialogue (which Berlioz replaced by recitative in 1852), 
and some writers have argued that, in his overriding anxiety to have his opera 
staged again, Berlioz may have agreed to the alterations against his better 
judgment. This view is difficult to reconcile with the evidence. Berlioz’s 
remark to Liszt — ‘the part you propose to suppress has always seemed to be 
cold and unbearable’ — could by itself be no more than the enthusiasm and 
gratitude of the moment. But after seeing Weimar II he could write, ‘Tel 
qu'il est maintenant, Benvenuto est un gentil gargon’. And the minor changes 
which, still unsatisfied, he went on making afterwards were all along the lines 
of Liszt’s recommendations. We surely ought to accept this version as repre- 
senting Berlioz’s own mature and considered second thoughts. 

At the same time it is arguable that we should not accept it slavishly in 
every detail. One or two of the suppressed numbers are said to be worth 
restoring, while there is a strong case today for cutting the perfunctory tenor 
aria ‘La gloire était ma seule idole’ which is the one flaw on the glories of 
Act 2 (the BBC, which otherwise held faithfully to Weimar II, played only 
the first verse); the Teresa-Cellini duet in Act 3 seems to me a throughly 
expendable piece of banality, though it is only fair to say that it has its 
admirers. 

Whatever happens, Benvenuto will remain imperfect. Berlioz was right to 
have lingering doubts about his first opera. After the London debacle he 
reaffirmed his faith in the music’s novelty and ‘unconquerable vitality’ in spite 
of ‘the misfortunes it has incurred through its libretto’. The libretto is 
undeniably faulty. The main lines of the action are frequently blurred by 
crude and irrelevant details. Several points are not as clear as they should be. 
As Wagner pointed out, in the course of a generally disingenuous letter to 
Liszt, ‘the composer has been put in the unnatural position of having to fill 
with purely musical inventions the gaps which only the poet can fill’—a 
stricture which is true from the point of view of opera as well as music drama. 
Partly as a result, the characterization of the main roles is very conventional; 
and the dénouement, after all that Berlioz and Liszt did to it, is still cluttered 
with too much dull recitative. But in a production as gay and splendid and 
convincing and attentive to detail as the character of the music warrants, these 
weaknesses might well recede into perspective. Though the central figure 
himself may be sketchy, the music brilliantly succeeds in capturing an atmo- 
sphere of creative genius and impetuous energy which is authentically Cellinian. 
The numerous inventions of this prodigal score— the love duet and trio in 
Act 1, the immense ebullience of the goldsmiths’ chorus, the innkeeper’s 
whining Mussorgskian recital of Cellini’s debts, the magnificent quartet and 
the whole Carnival Scene which follows it, the E major Prayer and Cellini’s 
Narration in Act 3—are dramatic inventions and cry out for the theatre. 
Staged as it deserves, the musical force of the opera would, I believe, carry 
all before it, and the judgment of Liszt be finally vindicated: ‘it is at the same 
time superb filigree work and living sculpture of true originality’. 

David Cairns 
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. 
Obituary 

Lawrence Tibbet, American baritone, died in New York on July 15; he 
was 63. Tibbett was born in Bakersfield, California, and studied singing with 
various teachers including Prank La Forge, who arranged a Metropolitan 
Opera audition for him in 1922, which he failed. A subsequent audition gained 
for him a year’s contract for ‘the 1923-4 season; and he only remained at the 
Metropolitan for a second season when he agreed to stay on without a salary 
increase. It was during his second New York season, 1924-5, that he gained 
his first individual triumph, stopping a performance of Falstaff by the applause 
that continued for fifteen minutes after the Act 2 monologue of Ford. Scotti 
was the Falstaff. Two years later he created one of the leading roles in Deems 
Taylor’s The King’s Henchman, and in 1931 sang the title role in the first 
performance of the same composer’s Peter Ibbetson. He also created the title 
roles in Gruenberg’s The Emperor Jones and Richard Hageman’s Caponsacchi, 
and Wrestling Bradford in Howard Hanson’s The Merry Mount. It was 
perhaps as a Verdi singer that he scored his greatest triumphs — Simone 
Boccanegra, Rigoletto, Amonasro, Iago, Germont. His repertory also included 
Valentine, Escamillo, Golaud, the three Hoffmann roles, Wolfram and 
Jochanaan. He sang at Covent Garden in the 1937 season, making his début 
as Scarpia (with Cigna and Martinelli), and also singing Amonasro and Iago, 
and creating the title role in Goossens’s opera, Don Juan de Manara. He also 
made appearances in Vienna, Prague, Stockholm and Paris in the same year; 
and in Rome and Naples in 1946. His last appearance at the Metropolitan 
was in March 1950, singing Ivan in Khovanshchina, and his last appearance 
on any stage was in 1956, when he replaced Pinza in Fanny on Broadway. 
Tibbett also made several films, including New Moon, The Cuban Love Song 
and The Rogue Song. 





Readers’ Letters 


‘I Puritani’ 

Having a soft spot for I Puritani, I read with great interest Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor’s discographical article on the opera. It was nice to see H. 
Lazaro’ s picture on page 391, but it was disappointing not to find his ‘A te o 
cara’ and ‘Vieni fra queste’ (as solo!) mentioned. Again, Benvenuto Finelli is 
not the only tenor who has attempted to record ‘Credeasi misera’ as originally 
written. A few years ago, Albert da Costa gave a most ambitious tenor recital 
containing five German and eight French or Italian arias. Among them are 
‘Credeasi misera’ with high F and E, Raul’s ‘Plus blanche’ and Otello’s ‘Dio 
mi potevi’. The label is Concord 3004, and I believe it was issued in 1957. 

Obviously, Mr Shawe-Taylor refers only to records available in Great 
Britain. But what about Tagliabue’s ‘Ah per sempre’ (DB 11303)? A newer 
version by Taddei on a Dutch Philips has probably not yet reached London. 
The same would apply to a recital of Italian arias by Ken Neate on Le Chant 
du Monde, which contains ‘A te o cara’. Recently I was pleased to hear again 
‘Cinta di fiori’ by both Oreste Lupi and A. de Segurala reissued by L.P.s in 
America. We may hope to see reissued also ‘A te o cara’ and ‘Credeasi 
misera’ by Cristi Solari, ‘Son vergin’ by both Pons and Ribetti, ‘Qui la voce/ 
Vien diletto’ by M. Capsir and ‘Suoni la tromba’ by Vanelli/Pasero or 
Manacchini/Neroni. Peter Miadenor, Victoria, Australia 


Mistaken Identity 
It was the German poet August Graf von Platen, not the Greek 
philosopher Plato, who wrote in his poem Tristan: 
“Wer die Schénheit angeschaut mit Augen 
‘Ist dem Tode schon angheimgegeben .. .” 
(See May OPERA, pages 327-8, ‘Karl B6hm and the Dresden Opera’.) 
Alfred Frankenstein, Petrach-Tikwah, Israel 


Opera: National or International 
Sir,—It is heartening to perceive that so many opera enthusiasts nowadays 
regard opera as not just a vehicle for vocal display but as a work of art in 
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itself. An opera is the product of the combined work of composer and 
librettist. Even in the irrational world of opera words have a communicative 
value; if a majority of the audience cannot understand them, the opera fails to 
make its full effect. Mr Korvin writes that people go to opera to hear music, 
not words. They should, and intelligent ones do, go to hear both; otherwise 
why do not symphonic works, or ballet, satisfy them? He asserts that English 
singers cannot do justice to Italian operas and prophesies catastrophe if Covent 
Garden presents operas in English. Logically, he wants no English resident 
company there. His recipe for ‘artistic perfection’ is to engage ‘greater’ singers. 
The engagement of higher paid artists by itself cannot ensure the more artistic 
performance of an opera, as we have recently seen. 

Miss Williamson says that one should expect ‘the best’ at Covent Garden. 
But what best? Opera presentation or celebrity presentation? How cast a ten 
months’ season with only those rarities ‘the greatest singers who can span all 
styles’ and at what financial cost? Instead we are given occasional top-liners, 
when either so much trouble is taken in presenting them that the rest of the 
repertory has to look after itself, or they are super-imposed with no, or next to 
no, rehearsals on already stale productions: or otherwise large numbers of good 
to indifferent foreigners who have not yet had the influence of differing 
languages, climates and cultural backgrounds ‘ironed out’ of their singing 
styles. As Sir David Webster admits’ to the engagement of 57 foreign against 
30 resident artists this season, obviously my adjectives ‘disturbing, distracting 
and invidious’ in this connection were far too mild. 

Many of us hoped that at Covent Garden would be built up a permanent 
company based on English-speaking talents, performing opera intelligently and 
intelligibly, and which would in time attain to a standard of excellence, vocal 
and artistic, second to none in the world. Against this forward-looking policy 
are those who consider all this well lost to hear foreign artists. It is all very 
well, but short-sighted, to fill the house with people who come to hear inter- 
national celebrities but will not come again until the next celebrity appears. 
What is wanted is an audience that will come again because it understands and 
likes what it has heard—that is an audience worth having. Let us cultivate 
our English garden, for it is full of riches and great promise. 

R. C, Stallman 


* Letter to The Times, November 11, 1959. 


Tamagno 

It is a pity that your record critic has not sufficient knowledge of singing 
to understand Tamagno’; record reviewed in your April issue. The sound 
used by Tamagno was what is called the open closed sound which is entirely 
different from the usual open sound heard today, which has no concentration 
and results from lack of muscular control. It was with that trumpet-like sound, 
inadequately recorded by the means available in his time, that he is said to 
have made the chandelier in Covent Garden ring. Whether such a sound is 
considered beautiful or not is a matter of taste,.but Verdi wrote the role of 
Otello for Tamagno, and his voice was indubitably effective and appropriate in 
it. Your critic should approach the records of these old singers with more 
humility, in order that he might learn how things were done at an earlier 
period, and understand something of the real bel canto technique. It is not 
enough to be ‘disappointed’. The open closed sound was of course used by 
many other singers, up to and including Caruso and Gigli, but the special effect 
of Tamagno’s voice was due to his individual quality and his phenomenal 
technique. Everard de Peyer, London, N.W.3 





B.B.C. Opera Broadcasts for September 


1 Susanna’s Secret, Arlecchino, La Voix Humaine (from Edinburgh) 
8 I Puritani (from Edinburgh) 
11 Peter Grimes (Decca recording) 
18 Der freischiitz (WDR recording) 
25 Don Juan de Majiara (Goossens) (studio recording) 
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tie Opera Society 


(Division of Classics Club) 
issues to its members exclusive recordings of complete operas and 
recitals by famous singers. Opera Society also issues its historical 
Heritage recordings of the famous voices from the past. 





THis MoNntH’s ISSUE: 


OFFENBACH: Grand Duchess of Gerolstein 
PREVIOUS ISSUES: 

SMETANA: The Bartered Bride 

DONIZETTI: Lucia di Lammermoor 

GLUCK: Alceste 

MASSENET: Werther 

FLOTOW: Martha 

HUGO WOLF: Der Corregidor 


Our artists include: Cebotari, Lemnitz, Campora, Poggi, Erb, 
Teschemacher, Juyol, Boue, Frantz, etc. 





Particulars of membership are freely available from: 
CLASSICS CLUB 
Dept. 016, 127 Kensal Road, London, W.10. 
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FOR SUPPER AFTER THE OPERA 


PARKES RESTAURATEUR 
at No. 4 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, S.W.3 


“Food at its most delicious”—Vogue. 
“Completely original and delightful restaurant, the expression of Ray 
Parkes’ art, with a select, quite expensive but beautifully cooked choice 
of dishes, changing from day to day”—Tatler. 
Telephone KEN 1390 and reserve a table. 
OPEN FROM 7.30 p.m. to 1.30 a.m. Closed Mondays. 











After dining at ALBERT one feels at Peace with all the World. 
—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 


53-55 BEAK STREET : REGENT STREET: W.1 
CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


* 
LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. DINNER 4 Course 10s. 6d. 
Also A La Carte specialities * Facilities for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight * Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. * GERrard 1296 











Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 





Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 











(End of Swedish season) 


Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
August Royal Opera, London Princes Theatre, 

Stockholm | London 
29 Masked Ball MERRIE ENGLAND Don Giovanni 
ct) Fliegende Hollinder Bohéme 
31 Masked Ball Nightly at 7.30 Rigoletto 
September Matinées, Saturday, 

Aniara Faust 

(London premiére) 
2 Fliegende Hollinder (Until Barber of Seville 
3 (m) — September 24) Bohéme 
3 (e) Masked Ball Trovatore 
September | Opera House, 

Manchester 

5 | Alcina Traviata Rigoletto 
6 Masked Ball Cenerentola Hoffmann 
7 | Aniara Tannhauser Don Giovanni 
8 | Fliegende Hollinder Fledermaus Bohéme 
9 Alcina Tosca Trovatore 
10 (m) — Fledermaus Hoffmann 
10 (e) | Fliegende Hollander Traviata Barber of Seville 





Coventry Theatre 


September 

12 — Tannhauser Barber of Seville 

13 — Traviata Manon Lescaut 

14 — Cenerentola Faust 

15 — Fledermaus Hoffmann 

16 Rheingold Tosca Rigoletto 

17 (m) — Fledermaus Manon Lescaut 

17 (e) — Traviata Don Giovanni 
(End of London season) 

September Alhambra, Bradford 

19 _ Fledermaus 

20 — Tanahauser 

21 Walkiire Traviata 

22 — Cenerentola 

23 — ‘osca 

24 (m) — Fledermaus 

24 (e) _ Traviata 

September Gaumonat, Southampton 

2 Siegfried Traviata 

27 — Fledermaus 

28 — Tannhauser 

29 — Cenerentola 

30 Gotterdammerung Tosca 

October 

1 (m) Fledermaus 

1 (e) Traviata 








KING’S THEATRE, EDINBURGH. Glyndebourne Festival Opera 


Falstaff, August 29, September 2; 


Triple Bill (Segreto di 
Humaine), August 30, September 1; I Puritani, August 31, September 3. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON. VIRTUOSI DI ROMA 
La Serva Padrona and Le Cantatrici Villane, September 27. 


I! Barbiere di Siviglia (Paisiello), September 


28. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON. PROMENADE CONCERTS 


September 2, 


Susanna, 


Arlecchino, La Voix 


Sylvia Fisher (Wagner); September 5, Verdi Requiem (Ivana Tosini, Anna Maria 


Rota, Nikola Nikolov, Raffaele Arié); September 7, Josephine Veasey (Tchaikovsky); September 
12, Monica Sinclair (Berlioz); September 13, Norma Procter (Brahms); September 13, Heather 


Harper, Duncan Robertson, Donald Bell (Bach); September 16, Elsie Morison, 
Sinclair, John Mitchinson, Donald Bell 


Shacklock (closing night). 


(Choral Symphony); 


Monica 


September 17, Constance 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 and printed by The 


Carlton Press, 


Ltd., 2 Breams 
Chesham, Bucks 























THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: Joan Cross, C.B.E. Anne Wood 


Musical Director: Peter Gellhorn 


Staff includes: Anthony Besch, Norman Feasey, Jani Strasser, Vilem Tausky, 
Brian Way, Christopher West 


FULL OPERA STAGE TRAINING FOR SINGERS 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
STUDENT CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 


LIMITED NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES’ AVAILABLE. 


Full particulars from 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
MORLEY COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424. 








ARNOLD ROSE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Singers trained for Opera, Oratorio, Lieder, Operetta, Radio, etc 
1960 successes include 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 

LEVERHULME SCHOLARSHIP 

Singers wishing to make professional careers are invited to consult 
Mr. Rose who will hear and advise them. 

6 HOLLAND PARK, KENSINGTON, W.lIl. PARk 8305 








HENDON MUSIC GENTRE OPERA GROUP 


Productions scheduled for next April are: 
Purcell’s “DIDO AND AENEAS” and Weber’s “ABU HASSAN.” 


There are vacancies in all parts and coaching and voice production will be 
given throughout the year. 


ENROLMENT 12th—I5th SEPTEMBER, 1960. 
Prospectus from DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, 
HENDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE, THE BURROUGHS, N.W.4. 
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CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS und THEATRES 


BERLIN FESTIVAL, 18th Sept.—4th Oct. 


and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals, 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 























OLYMPUS RECORDS 


FERNANDO DE LUCIA, tenor 1860-1925. A Centenary Souvenir. 
BARBER OF SEVI Ecco ridente, Se ii mio nome, All’ idea, 
Numero quindici, & Ah qual colpo, w. Huguet & Pini-Corsi 
*Pieta Signore’ (Rossini—attr’ Stradelia) 
ELISIR D’AMORE: Obbligaco, obbligato, w. Badini ... rem 
RIGOLETTO: Love duet, w. Huguet, & La donna e mobile ... a a 
on Salve dimora, & Love duet, w. Huguet 
L FISHERS: Mj par d’udir. Della mia vita, & Love duet one ... ORL216 
OTHER TF HISTORICAL OLYMPUS LP’s. 39/9d. each 
ORL208 MELBA: Traviata, Hamlet, Boheme, Rigoletto, Lucia, Faust, etc. 
ORL212 PATTI: Norma, Giovanni, Mignon, Figaro, Faust, Sonnambula, etc. 
ORL2!11 TAMAGNO: Otello, William Tell, Prophete, Trovatore, etc. 
ORL210 TETRAZZINI: Traviata, Rigoletto, Mignon, Dinorah, Lucia, etc. 
ORL209 ZENATELLO: Ballo, Aida, Traviata, Carmen, Trovatore, etc. 
OLYMPUS RECORDS, 5 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 











STEREO DELIGHTS 
It began with express trains and racing cars PRINCES THEATRE 


roaring through the lounge—tricks devoid of 

musical interest. Opera-lovers sat up and took TEM 6956 
notice when Rheingold burst upon the scene, 
followed by other, equally spectacular achieve- 
ments. Not everyone, however, enjoys crowd 
scenes or high drama brought to life in domestic 
surroundings, yet even today few record COM. TUESDAY, AUGUST 23 
collectors realise that stereo can transfigure the 


reproduction of the smallest ensemble, and of 

a solo voice or instrument, too. A RE L My A 
We hope you will let us prove our point by 

visiting our studio and listening at leisure to . 


the delightful Oiseau-Lyre recording of Acis 
and Galatea or, if your imerest is not confined 
to vocal music, to Decca’s lovely new disc of 


the Beethoven Septet. (Needless to say, you can 
also hear as much Grand Opera as you wish, 
though modern transport systems are definitely IN ENGLISH 
taboo!) 

At 100 Queensway you will find a superb Faust. 
selection of hand-picked mono and stereo . : 
equipment—first-class stereo results can be Don Giovanni. ll Trovatore. 
obtained for as littl as £85—and receive ‘ 
authoritative guidance on every aspect of The Tales of Hoffmann, Rigoletto. 
records and reproduction. Hours of business: 
9.30 to 5.30 (Fridays 9.30 to 7; Thursdays La Boheme. Manon Lescaut. 
closed). LIVE RECORD REVIEW, our unique (Property of G. Ricordi Co. Ltd.), 
weekly recital (now in its 4th year), takes place , 
from 2 to 4.30 each Saturday afternoon and The Barber of Seville. 
features the latest record issues (vocal discs 
on the 4th Saturday of each month). wv 


Thomas Heinitz music in THE HOME Seats 3/- to 17/6. 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 
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